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FASHIONS FOR JANUARY. 


As the season for balls and parties is now at hand we 
have chosen this month to present to our readers the 
most approved ball and evening dresses. The annexed 
engraving, in which these costumes appear, is the most 
elegant and costly fashion plate which has ever appeared, 
at least in the United States. The pictorial effect is 
exceedingly well managed, and the engraver has done 
all that his art permits, while the coloring is executed 
in a style of richness never before attempted. But one 
walking dress is represented in the plate, though full 
descriptions of carriage and promenade dresses are given 
below. In describing the figures we begin at the left 
hand of the picture. 

Fig. 1—A Bart Dress of satin, the jupe being 
made excessively long and full, ornamented down each 
side of the front with a splendid facing of blonde, dis- 
posed in the perfect form of the capital letter A.; at 
distances upon the blonde are placed small roses made 
in pink areophane ; the corsage d pointe, cut square on 
the shoulders, and finished with a splendid stomacher 
berthe, attached in the front with small roses, reaching 
from the point of the waist to the fop of the bust. The 
sleeves tight, and ornamented with a double sabot of 
blonde, caught up in the front of the arm with a single 
rose. 

Fig. 2.—Ax Evextne Dress in a style which is 
becoming quite popular, it having a singularly spirited 
air. The dress is of tarlatane muslin, the skirt in the 
tunic form. The corsage is low, fitting tight to the top 
of the bust, but gathered in plaits in the centre of the 
waist. Short tight sleeves. A narrow cashemire border 
forms the girdle, and ornaments the sleeves, and skirt. 
The head-dress is of white gauzejedged with a narrow 
fulled blonde, falling lower on one side than the other. 
Over the top of the head is worn a garland of small 
daisies; while the hair is exposed on the back, there 
being no ‘crown to the head-dress. The daisies, at the 
side, are intermixed with blonde. 

Fig. 3.—An Eventxe Dress somewhat in the same 
spirited style as the last, though less airy. The corsage 
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‘striped ribbon. This costume is especially appropriate 





of this dress bears some resemblance to that in figure 1. 
The other peculiarities of the costume are less striking. 

Fig. 4.—A Batt Dress. The upper jupe is chiefly 
remarkable for the large bows and lace with which it is 
trimmed, giving the costume an unusually rich appear- 
ance. The corsage a pointe, and the sleeves short. A 
bunch of delicate roses may be wornin the bosom. The 
under jupe is white, whatever may be the color chosen 
for the other. 

Fig. 5.—A Watrxine Dress, whose elegant air has 
induced us to admit it into our engraving. The material 
of the dress is plain white organdie, merely finished round 
the bottom with a broad hem; Crispin body of deep blue 
gros des Indes, the form round and deep at the back 
front sitting close to the figure, and forming a perfect — 
stomacher body attached down the centre of the front — 
with buttons; the collar, arm-holes, and cape edged ; 
round with a light gympe trimming and narrow fringe; 
a splendid blue cord and tassels depend from the stoma ~ 
cher, the end of the arm-holes ornamented with 7m 
cords and tassels. Bonnet of white slightly turned back * 
at the edge, and rather shallow at the e crown 
decorated with a splendid shaded ostrich’ the 
inside ornamented with bouquets of wild roses shaded 
pink and mauve; long streamers of mauve colored 


for the milder days of winter. 

Pelisses, cardinal mantles, and cloaks are in vogue for 
out of doors. Several elegant varieties of each ha ee é 
been reported to us by our London and Paris correspon- _ 
dents, from which we make the following selections. 

Peruissrs.—For promenade velvet or satin is worn, 
trimmed with flowers and sable or ermine. For car- 
riages the white cachemire; lined with plaided silk, pink 
or pale blue, are most ,fashionable. Fancy buttons of 
silk, mother of pearl, gold or-silver, are much used for 
decorations.. One of the most beautiful is composed * 


of French blue cachemire, trimmed with sable; up the .-— 


centre of the skirt and body is a light kind of trimming 
composed of silk cord, and attached with small buttons; 
tight high body and sleeves ; pelerine collar; jockeys and 
manchettes cf sable. With this dress might be worn 
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a bonnet of a dark maroon velvet, the crown being a 
perfect round, and trimmed with small knots, with long 
drooping ends of striped terry velvet ribbon. Another 
walking pelisse is of rich shot Pekin silk, green and 
white, the front of the yupe handsomely ornamented 
with a vandyked trimming of open net work passemen- 
terie, attached here and there with buttons of pale green 
velvet; high corsage, forming a point in the front, and 
trimmed with vandykes to match those on the skirt; the 
waist a perfect point; the sleeves very tight, with very 
deep jockeys reaching nearly to the elbow, decorated 
with fancy vandykes round the edge ; manchettes of the 
same. With this pelisse may be worn a bonnet of pale 
pink velours épinglé ; the centre of the crown decorated 
with a roseatte of shaded pink, and white taffetas ribbon, 
from which stream two long ends; a beautiful shaded 
cog plume is placed so as to heighten the appearance of 
the left side of the crown; brides of blonde, interspersed 
with half wreaths of the American daisy. In Paris, a 
pelisse—in form a mixture of the’ paletot and pelisse— 
has appeared. It falls in large folds and is attached 
round the waist. The beauty of this pelisse consists in 
its not adding to the size of the fournure. Those in 
velvet, embroidered down the seams with soutache are 
by far the prettiest; the end of the jupon descending 
within afoot of the ground, and opening up each side; 

prine is attached to this pelisse, opening also upon 


cach arm, so as to allow of the sleeve passing. 


Cxioaxs.—For cloaks, velvet is the favorite material 


_ —though satin will be worn, embroidered in fine sou- 


tache, or braid of different shades, which gives the em- 
broidery a raised appearance. Fur trimmings will be 


_ worn. * A very beautiful cloak is made of velvet oreille 
_ @ ours or bear’s ear color, the whole of the manteau 


= 
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being encircled with a rich embroidery of the same color 


k, - but of different shades, and edged with a broad fringe in 
points of guipure. 


A small twisted rouleau manteau 
of myrtle green velvet is worn over a dress of French 
grey popelin, the skirt made very full and long, and 
trimmed round with a double volant of very deep silk 
fringe. The manteau is edged with a stamped arabesque 


border, encircling the entire mantle, collar and arm-holes; 


the collar and bottom part of this elegant cloak being 
finished with a broad bouillon fringe, just surmounting 
the top volant of fringe on the dress. With this mantle 


» is worn a bonnet of black velvet, edged with pink plush, 


ay 


% 


- and trimmed with pink ribbon, and a magnificent ostrich 


plume, curled at the tip and just touching the shoulder; 
the interior of the brim decorated with a plain dias of 
pink tulle, surrounding the face, and interspersed at 
“the sides with small pink branches of the almond tree. 


_ The Carprnats have been elongated, and changed into 


cloaks, being called in this state, cardinal mantles. A 
very pretty style of these is made in violet colored velvet, 
embroidered d colonnes, and edged all round with a fall 


* 
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of rich black guipure lace, headed with a riche of violet 
satin ; small round collar of velvet, attached in front with 
a splendid silk cord and tassel. 

Watxtxe Dressts.—Satins, Scotch velvets, and 
dark plaid tartans, either of silk or cachemire, are the 
most favorite materials. Skirts are made longer and 
wider than ever, with three rows of tucks or flounces. 
The depth of the waists remains unaltered. The sleeves 
Louis XIV., and a Ja Richelieu retain their popularity. 
Pearls and French grey are, perhaps, the most fashion- 
able colors. For styles we have one of this color with 
an open skirt trimmed on each side with a fringe of the 
same color, the centre breadth being bouillonnée across 
the whole length of the skirt, as well as the front of the 
corsage, the other part being tight and high, opening, 
however, in a point, so as to admit of the fullings: the 
sleeves plain, over which is wom a double pelerine car- 
dinal, trimmed all round with a puffing of the same, and 
edged with a fringe. Another very beautiful walking 
dress is of fawn colored moire, the skirt ample, and 
ornamented with four rows of bouwillonnée fringe, of a 
moderate width, and of the same shade and color as the 
dress; the body and sleeves perfectly plain. One of the 
new splendid cachemire scarfs is worn with this dress, 
of a beautiful ceruleam blue. Bonnet of white uelours 
épinglé, the brim ornamented with folds of areophene, 
the interior with small puffings or loops of pale pink 
tibbon. The crown of the bonnet decorated with three 
magnificent white marabouts, the under one being placed 
so as to fall rather low on the right side. And we have 
another style in Ottoman satin beautifully shaded, and 
made perfectly plain, but full and long in the skirt. 
Cardinal of rich black velvet, magnificently decorated 
and embroidered with soutache, ad la militaire; round 
collar. Bonnet of purple velvet, decorated on the right 
side with four small neige plumes nuée gold color, the 
interior ornamented with small puffs of shaded ribbon of 
the same color as the feathers. 

Bonnets.— We have already given several styles of 
bonnets, in the descriptions of the preceding costumes. 
Generally the velvet bonnets incline over the face, are 
low at the ears, and of rather a close shape. Young 
persons look best in velours épinglé, the form low—say, 
decorated with a wreath of eight cogues of velvet encir- 
cling the crown, or are in white gros d’ Afrique, having 
a wreath of small pink Marguerites. The bonnet Mar- 
quise, and the bonnet of velvet Marguerite are the two 
richest styles. The*ifirst is composed of apple green 
velvet, and lined with white velvet, the form slightly 
inclining over the face, and decorated in the interior 
with very small white marabouts, the exterior being 
ornamented with two branches of the Indian currant 
bush, and green marabouts; the other of Marguerite 
velvet, being trimmed with a drooping style of feather, 
composed of marabouts, attached with a daisy flower, 
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its leaves surrounding it, the inside of the chapeau 
having small tufts of feathers, Upon the richest kind of 
satin bonnets, trimmed with lace, are placed the heron 
plume of Dalmatia, being a description of atgrette, in 
its natural color. The cog feathers in all colors are 
much in vogue in Paris. 

Heap Dresses.—Black lace is now being much 
used for Evening Costume: they are not fixed upon 
any foundation, but simply ornamented with bunches 
of orange colored antilles; this style of head-dress is 
called the Clorinde. La Pompadour is also a most 
becoming coiffure, being composed of white lace inter- 
mixed with roses. For full dress a coiffure of gold 
net-work and grenat velvet, having very long ends 
descending on each side, and terminated with long 
gold tassels reaching to the waist, is the favorite. A 
popular head-dress, called “Coiffure Anne d’ antruche,” 
is formed in velvet of four different colors, and orna- 
mented with lace; there is also the Chapeau Cardinal, 
a simple and charming fantasie, composed of either 
black velvet or black lace, and decorated here and there 
with pale pink feathers. 

Batt Dresses.—Perhaps the most fashionable ball 
dresses are in organdie, beautifully embroidered a colon- 
nettes in white, the dress being composed of three skirts, 
worn over the other, and all of the same color, though 
of three different shades, such as rose Turc, rose de 
Provence, and rose pale, or the same in blue or lilac, 
The effect of these dresses is of the most pleasing and 
coquettish description. For petites soirées the most 
becoming material is decidedly point d’ Alencon, or 
muslins brochée, trimmed with a mixture of lace and 
ribbons posés in the most graceful manner. Some of 
these are called robes dahlias, and others the robes 
odalisques or robes Christines. We must not omit 
mentioning, for Jes grandes soirées, the dresses of Pom- 
padour silk, richly trimmed with berthes and ornaments 
in guipure, called royale; also a dress d triple jupe in 
gaze d’ Ispahan ; the hem of the jupe headed with an 
open net-work of passementerie. 

Roses ve Cuampre.—The most beautiful robe 
brought out this season in Paris is of purple cachemire, 
lined with amber colored gros de- Naples, the whole 
handsomely ornamented with amber colored cords and 
tassels, rich cordilliere of the same. With this costume 
the hair is worn in curls.. In London the latest styles 
are in Scotch plaid mousseline de laines; sleeves @ 
religieuse, and in mousseline cachemire, lined with 
satin and embroidered in soutache of two. shades, the 
shades being in harmony with the principal material 
and lining down the fronts of the jupe, and round the 


_ sleeves and pelerine. One of the principal modestes 


has brought out one in white flannel embroidered with a 
Greek border in soutache, and others in cachemire a 
palmes ; the corsage having facings of satin. 





Murrs.—These are made of various furs—the most 
costly being of ermine or sable. In form they areeven 
smaller than those worn last winter, and are ornamented 
at each end with broad white satin ribbon. 

Bacs.—These are very fashionable. They are quite 
small, and mostly composed of velvet or cachemire, 
beautifully embroidered in’ pearls and gold, and silk braid. 


DIRGE. 
BY ALEXANDER A. IRVINE. 


Low upon the cold earth lying, 
Winter winds above thee sighing, 
Sullen streams to them replying, 
Thou art laid at rest. 
Narrow is thy bridal bed, 
Cold the pillow for thy head, 
Strangers o’er thee careless tread, 
And the common earth is spread 
On that holy breast. 


When the crescert moon is fading, 
Mournfully through cloud-rifts wading ; 
And the solemn sea upbraiding 
Wails upon the air— 
Then I wander at midnight 
Where thou liest out of sight,— 
All things in the spectral light, 
Driving cloud and hill-top white, 
In my sorrow, share. 


In the whirling tempest drifting, 

Over thee the snow is sifting— 

Hark! the wind its lone cry lifting 
Lost upon the lea. 

Giant trees above thee grow, 

And their ghastly arms they throw 

On the bleak sky to and fro, 

With a sound of utter woe— 
Mourners there with me. 


By thy side the icy river 
Plashing wildly foams forever, 
The long drooping grasses shiver, 
Crisping in the wave— 
O’er thee lonely bitterns cry, 
The sea-eagle screams on high, 
And the wild fox brushes by— 
Yet all calmly thou dost lie 
In thy quiet grave! 


Oh! this bitter, long forsaking, - 
Oh! this anguished heart and breaking, 
Woe is me! there is no waking 

From thy sleep, my bride. 
Scarce an hour we were wed— 
With the blossoms on thy head 
Thou wert laid amongst the dead— 
Would to God ’t were me instead, 

Or that both had died! 
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HOUSE OF THE CACIQUES.* 
CHI-CHEN RUINS. 
BY B. M. NORMAN. 


Srrvatep about three rods south-west of the ruins 
of the Dome are those of the House of the Caciques, a 
sublime pile, and in the most perfect state of preservation 
of all those of Chi-Chen. We cut our way through the 


thick growth of small wood, and reached the eastern | 


front of the buildings by means of the compass. Here 
we felled the trees that hid it, and the whole front was 
opened to our view in good condition, forming a most 


strange and elaborate piece of workmanship, entirely | 


beyond our comprehension—no order of architecture 
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with which we were acquainted being perceptible. This 
| front measures thirty-two feet, and its height twenty ; 
extending to the main building fifty feet. 

Over the door-way, which resembles, in a very slight 
degree, the Egyptian, is a heavy lintel of stone, con- 
taining two double rows of hieroglyphics, with a sculp- 
tured ornament intervening. Above these are the 
remains of carved hooks of stone, with raised lines of 
| drapery running through them; which, apparently, have 
been broken off by the falling of the heavy finishing 
from the top of the building; over which, surrounded 
| by a variety of chaste and beautifully executed borders, 
| among which is the unique Chinese, encircled within a 
wreath is a female figure, in a sitting posture, in basso- 
relievo; having a head-dress of feathers, cords and 
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assels, and neck ornaments. The angles of this building | 
are tastefully curved. The ornaments continue round 





similar throughout. The large projecting hooks 
skilfully worked, and perfect rosettes and stars, with 


the sides, which are divided in two compartments; being | spears reversed, are put together with the utmost pre- 


different, however,in the arrangement, although the style | 





*The travels of Mr. Norman in Yucatan have lately 
excited much attention. The ruins of cities discovered 
by him prove, beyond a doubt, the former existence of a 
powerful and refined nation in the heart of Yucatan. But 
no traces of this once mighty people now remain except 


» the crumbling and half buried edifices and temples which 


hey reared. Mr. Norman has kindly furnished us with a 
drawing, accompanied by a description of the most remar- 
kable of these ruins. We have had the drawing engraved 
to illustrate this paper. 


cision. 

The ornaments are composed of small square blocks 
of stone, cut to the depth of about one to one and a half 
inches, apparently with the most delicate and perfect 
instruments, and inserted or held by a shaft in the wall. 
The wall is made of large and uniformly square blocks 
of concrete limestone, set in mortar, which appears to 
be as durable as the stone itself. In the ornamental 
borders of this building we could discover but little 
analogy with those known to us. The most striking 
| were those of the cornice and entablature, “chevron,” 
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and the “cable” moulding, which are characteristic of 
the Norman buildings. 

The sides have three door-ways, each opening into 
small apartments, which are finished with smooth square 
blocks of stone ; the floors of the same material, but have 
been covered with cement, which is now broken. The 
apartments are small, owing to the massive walls enclo- 
sing them, and the acute-angled arch forming the ceil- 
ing. The working and the laying of the stone are as 
perfect as they could be under the directions of a modern 
architect. 

Contiguous to this front are two irregular buildings, 
The one on the right, situated about twenty feet from 
it, (about two feet off the right line) has a front of about 
thirty-five feet, ten wide and twenty high; containing 
one room similar to those before described. The front 
of this building is elaborately sculptured with rosettes 
and borders and ornamental lines; the rear and sides 
formed of finely cut stone, but which are now much 
broken, Near by are numerous heaps of hewn and 
broken stones, sculptured work and pillars. 

The other building, on the left, is‘ about eight feet 
from the principal front, measuring twenty-two feet 
in length, thirteen in width, and thirty-six in height. 
The top is quite broken; and has the appearance of 
having been much higher. The “Cactus” was growing 
thriftily upon its level roof. On all sides of this building 
are carved figures, broken images, in sitting postures; 
rosettes and ornamental borders, laid off in compart- 
ments; each compartment having three carved hooks 
on each side and angle. This building contains but 
one room similar to that on the right. Soil is collected 
on the tops or roofs of these structures to the depth of 
three to four feet, which is covered with trees and other 
vegetation. 

From these portions of the ruins we worked our way 
through the wild thicket, by which they are surrounded, 
to the north side of the main building; in the centre of 
which we found a flight of small stone steps overgrown 
with bushes and vines; which we cut away and made 
an ascent, by pulling ourselves up to the summit, a dis- 
tance of forty feet. This platform is an oblong square, 
one hundred by seventy-five feet. Here we found a 
range of rooms, occupying about two-thirds of the area; 
the residue of the space probably formed a promenade, 
which is now filled up with crumbling ruins, covered 
with trees and grass. These rooms varied in size; the’ 
smallest of which measured six by ten, and the largest 
six by twenty-two feet. 

The most of these rooms were plastered, or covered 
with a fine white cement; some of which was still quite 
perfect. By washing them off we discovered fresco 
paintings—but they were much obliterated. The sub- 
jects could not be discerned. On the eastern end of 
these rooms is a hall running transversely four feet 
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wide, (having the high angular ceiling) one side of 
which is filled with a variety of sculptured work ; prin- 
cipally rosettes and borders, with rows of small ballus- 
trade pillars and pilasters; having three square recesses, 
and a small room on either side. Over the door-ways 
of each are stone lintels, three feet square, carved with 
hieroglyphics, both on the front and under side. 

The western end of these rooms is in almost total 
ruins. The northern side has a flight of stone steps, 
but much dilapidated; leading to the top; which, pro- 
bably, was a look-out place, but is now falling to pieces. 

The southern range of rooms is much broken; the 
outside of which yet shows the elaborate work with 
which the whole building was finished. 

We vainly endeavored to find access to the interior 
of the main building. 'T'wo apertures were discovered ; 
caused, probably, by the vastness of the pile, or by some 
convulsion of nature. In these apertures we made ex- 
cavations, but could not discern any thing like apart- 
ments of any description. It seemed to be one vast 
body of stone and mortar, kept together by the great 
solidity of the outer wall; which was built in a masterly 
manner, of well-formed materials; its: angles finished 
with circular blocks of stone of a large and uniform 
size, in good keeping with the whole. 


WYOMING. 
RY HARRIET SY¥MMES 


Love.ier than the orange bowers 
In the eastern clime, 
Where the silver-footed hours 
Tripping gaily o’er the flowers 
Chase away dull Time— 
Lovelier than the star of night— 
Lovely ever to my sight 
Art thou Wyoming! 


Through the valley gently flowing 
Winds the stream away— 

Slant across the landscape throwing 

Golden showers brighter growing, 
Sinks the orb of day— 

While the shadows far and wide 

Lengthen from the mountain side, 

Lovely Wyoming! 


By that river calmly sleeping 
In the sunset still, 
Once were babes and mothers weeping, 
Death his crimson harvest reaping, 
Reaping to his fill— 
Yet so quiet now thy vale 
We could almost doubt the tale, 
Peaceful Wyoming! 
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THE DOVE. 


BY MRS. E. H. MAY. 


“How beautiful,” said’ Eveline, “not a speck any 
where on his glossy coat—oh! what a pet we shall 
make of him,” and she gazed up in admiration at the 
dove which her cousin held caressingly to her lips. 

“It is indeed a treasure,” said Alice, again caressing 
it, “ how thougthful in Roland! Let me see, I will call 
it Roland, after the donor; and so think of him and of 
the time when he will return.” 

Alice and Eveline were cousins; but Alice was a rich 
heiress, while Eveline depended on the bounty of their 
mutual uncle, Sir James Morton, the guardian of the 
orphan heiress. Brought up from childhood together, 
the two cousins had scarcely one thought which was 
not in common, each sharing the others little confi- 
dences, and evincing a love which led many to suppose 
them sisters. If Alice was sick, who watched by her 
so tenderly as Eveline? If Eveline could not leave 
her chamber, did not Alice deny herself the glorious 
sunshine and the gallop through the park that she 
might read to the invalid? In childhood they had 
slept together, and now, though both were budding into 
womanhood, they still shared the same couch. Eveline 
knew, as well as Alice knew herself, the whole progress 

of the affection which had grown up between the young 
heiress, and Roland De Villiers. 

But who was Roland De Villiers? A young cadet, 
descended from a distant branch of the family, who had 
come, about a year before, to reside at Morton Castle in 
tlie capacity of secretary to Sir James. Graceful, and 
accomplished in every manly exercise, it became at once 
his understood duty to attend the cousins in their rides, 
on one of which occasions he opportunely rescued Alice 
from a frightened horse who had galloped with her to 
the very edge of a precipice, and: who in another moment 
would have plunged with her into the abyss below. 
The gratitude which this act called forth soon ripened 
into love on the part of Alice, and it is scarcely neces- 
sary to say that the feeling was returned, for, from the 
first moment when the young cadet beheld her, he had 
imbibed for her a passion which was to end only with 
his life. 

. The growing attachment between his secretary and 
ward estaped the notice of Sir James; and both, yielding 
themselves to the delicious emotions of the hour, took 
no thought of the possibility that other destinies might 
be planned out for them by the haughty baronet. Thus 
a year passed smoothly on, in such unmitigated happi- 
ness, that even Eveline, in beholding their felicity, grew 
happier herself. Oh! there is nothing like a first and 
unclouded love. In that delicious dream every thing 
lends its aid to increase our joy. The flowers seem 





more beautiful than before; the brook sings on its way 
with a gladness which makes our very heart leap; the 
birds have a carol sweeter than the music of Eden; and 
winds and woods and skies, the leaflet and the verdant 
grass, hill-top, and valley, all rejoice with us. 

But every dream has its waking, and Alice and her 
lover were to be separated. The baronet’s attention 
had at last been called to the intimacy existing between 
the lovers, though he was still ignorant that their vows 
had been exchanged. Dreading, however, such a result 
—for he had other views for Alice—he determined to 
banish Roland from the castle, and accordingly procured 
him a commission in the Guards, of a character so hono- 
rable that the young man would not hesitate to accept 
it. His scheme succeeded, and Roland left the castle, 
full of gratitude toward his patron, and burning with 
enthusiastic hopes of winning wealth and fame to lay at 
the feet of the Lady Alice. 

The evening before his departure was spent with 
Alice, and many were the vows exchanged between the 
lovers. A favorite pet, a snow-white dove, which hith- 
erto had been the inhabitant of his room, was com- 
mended to the care of his mistress, and then, imprinting 
a last kiss on her lips, he tore himself from her. The 
next morning at daybreak he departed, but not before 
Alice had caught a last look at him, as she watched from 
behind the curtain of her chamber window. Thenceforth 
the pet dove, that last gift of Roland, was to become her 
almost constant companion. 

A few months after the departure of her lover, Sir 
James announced the expected arrival of Lord Balme- 
rine, a young nobleman who had lately come into pos- 
session of a handsome estate, but of whom more than 
one unpleasant rumor touching his character had already 
got afloat. Sir James, however, alluded to these in order 
to deny them, when he announced the intended visit. 

“He will perhaps spend a month with us, perhaps 
longer,” he concluded, glancing at Alice, “he is cer- 
tainly a most agreeable as well as worthy man.” Her 
guardian spoke this in a meaning tone which required 
no interpretation, and the heart of Alice sunk as she 
listened. 

«“ What shall we do, Eveline?” she said, when alone 
with her cousin, “the meaning of Sir James is evident. 
You know he is my guardian, and I believe controls the 

disposition of my estates unless I marry to please him. 
‘And this dreadful Lord Balmerine, who is so cruel, and 
the prey of the worst vices.” 

“Heigho!” said the gayer Eveline, “we shall have 
quite a pretty romance of our own yet. But I see you 
are too serious to laugh. Well, then, if we can do no 
better we can give up our estates sooner than marry 
this wicked lord. I suspect that, after all, he cares more 
for your rich manors than for yourself.” 

When the expected suitor arrived his appearance and 
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demeanor fulfilled the worst fears of the cousins. He 
was about thirty, and had onee been handsome; but 
something, apparently a life of dissipation, had erased 
every lineament of beauty, and impressed on his coun- 
tenance selfishness, coarseness and brutality. Under 
whut strange hallucination Sir James had been led to 


favor the suit of this nobleman was a mystery to the | 


cousins. Their minds were too innocent to suspect the 
truth. The baronet was addicted to play, and in his 
last visit to the capital had lost such large amounts to 


.Lord Balmerine as to place himself in the nobleman’s 


power. ; 

The attentions of Lord Balmerine soon became so 
obtrusive that Alice found difficulty in avoiding him, 
even for the few hours each day which she had been 
wont to dedicate to private study ; and notwithstanding 
her coldness and even hauteur toward him he persevered 
in these attentions, as if conscious that the influence 
of her guardian would remove her scruples, whether 
they arose merely from maiden coyness, or from a more 
serious source. But the vain nobleman, who prided 
himself on his successful gallantries, never entertained 
the thought that his daily rebuffs arose from any thing 
but the modesty of a young and inexperienced girl. He 
had been about a month at the castle, when one morning 
Sir James entered the boudoir of Alice, and politely re- 
questing Eveline’s absence, took a seat by his fair ward, 
who trembled violently, in anticipation of his errand. 

“My dear niece,” he began, with his usual courtly 
suavity, “I am growing old, and have long been casting 
about in my mind how I should best fulfil my trust to 
see you properly settled in life. At length fortune has 
came to my aid, by introducing to my acquaintance 
my Lord Balmerine, a nobleman of sufficient rank, of 
ancient family, and of extensive possessions,” he paused 
to see what effect his words had on her, but as she 
continued silent and with downcast eyes, he resumed. 
“My lord yesterday honored me with a proposal for 
your hand, and as you must have seen the particularity 
of his attentions toward you, and had, by your silence, 
encouraged his hopes, I did not hesitate to accept him 
for you.” 

Alice felt as if she could have sunk into the floor, but 
rallying her reeling faculties, she made an effort to look 
up, and gasped rather than said, 

«“But—but”—she could utter no more. 

“But what?” said Sir James, somewhat sternly, 
“surely you have not deceived Balmerine and myself.” 

Alice felt that her suitor could not be deceived, but 
her uncle’s assertion staggered her as to his own impres- 
sions. Alas! she little knew the deep plot that had been 
laid against her. At length she spoke, 

“Oh! do not,” she said, clasping her hands, and 
looking up into her uncle’s face, “ marry me to that 
man. Indeed, indeed I can never love him.” 


| “Pshaw!” said Sir James rising, for he wished to 

avoid expostulation, “a mere girlish whim. Nor do I,” 
| he continued with a sternness that silenced Alice with 
| fear, “intend that any such foolish notion shall prevent 
you from securing your own happiness ; for with one so 
high in rank and so opulent as Lord Balmerine how can 
you be else than happy? And mark me, I have noticed 
an improper intimacy between you and De Villiers; and 
shall, therefore, deem it my especial duty to see that you 
do not fall a prey to a designing fortune-hunter. You 
will yourself thank me hereafter for any vigor I may now 
use toward you. Prepare then to marry my lord in two 
days. This is Monday—on Wednesday you become his 
bride,” with these words he left the chamber, and Alice 
fell fainting on the floor. 

Sir James had calculated on overawing his gentle 
niece, and perhaps he would have succeeded if she had 
been alone. But Eveline possessed a determination 
united to an energy which rendered her a dangerous 
opponent; and her sympathies were fully enlisted on 
the side of her cousin. From Alice she learned all, and 
at once began to look about for means of circumventing 
the plot. 

“Cheer up, dear Alice,” she said, winding her arm 
tenderly around the neck of her cousin, “it is the 
darkest day, you know, just before the dawn; and who 
can tell but, ere three days, instead of being the wife of 
this hateful lord, you may be the wife of Roland”— 
Alice hid her blushing face in the bosom of Eveline— 
“we must think of some way to circumvent this foul 
plot against him and you; and it would be a pretty tale 
indeed, if the wit of two women cannot hit’on an expe+ 
dient.” She spoke thus gaily to re-assure her com- 
panion. 

“Oh! you do not know my uncle,” answered the 
desponding Alice, “when he has once made up his 
mind nothing can move him. Besides he has, you 
know, the sole disposition of my hand.” 

“And what of that? Are you to make yourself 
miserable for life to please him ?” 

“ But my father commanded it in his will, and it is his 
wish, and not my uncle’s, which I am called on to obey.” 

“ Now, if you talk in this strain, I shall give up all 
hope. Do you think your kind, good father would ever 
have asked you, much less forced you to marry such a 
man as Lord Balmerino. The idea is not to be thought 
of, dear Alice.” 

“ But what shall wedo? Oh! if Roland was here,” 
she said, wringing her hands. 

“And yet,” continued Eveline, after a pause, “I 
scarcely know how he can get here in time. It is a 
three day’s journey to London—that is six days to go 
and come—and the wedding is named for Wednesday,” 
and she paused again in perplexity. The space of a 
minute elapsed, during which neither spoke. 
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“The dove—the dove,” suddenly exclaimed Alice, 
her face lighting up with hope, “I remember that Ro- 
land once told me his pet belonged to the carrier species, 
of whose wonderful sagacity and swiftness we have read 
such marvellous accounts.” 

“Oh! what a happy thought,” said Eveline, springing 
up and clapping her hands with delight, “we will tie a 
billet to the bird and let him fly, when he will make for 
his old home in London. Long before night Roland 
will be on his way hither. I will run and bring the 
precious messenger.” 

All was now delight, for the revulsion from despair 
to hope is ever extatic, The carrier dove was soon 
freighted with his precious billet, in which Alice and 
Eveline narrated, in as few words as possible, the extent 
of the danger which surrounded the heiress, and con- 
jured Roland to come to their aid, and if possible to save 
her. When the bird was loosed, he paused an instant 
and looked back on his late friends, as if conscious of 
his important mission, and anxious to assure them, and 
then wheeling in the direction of the capital, shot off like 
; an arrow from the bow. 
soa But though, during the rest of that day, the cousins 
were full of hope, night brought with it doubts and fears 
which until then had been overlooked. The bird might 
deceive them after all, or Roland might not be in Lon- 
don, or he might be unable to reach them in time, and, 
~~ even if he did arrive before the ceremony, could he pre- 

vent the sacrifice? Such questions they asked each 

other until finally, long after midnight, exhausted nature 

asserted her claim, and they fell asleep in each others 
at With morning hope assumed its sway, but long 
‘ere evening they began to despond; and when the fatal 
day arrived, bringing no intelligence of Roland, even 
Eveline was in despair. 

Meanwhile the preparations for the ceremony were in 
progress, and the company had met in the great parlor. 
_ Alice had suffered herself to be attired in a rich dress, 
_* Eveline assisting her with trembling hands. At first 
“nig they had thought of flight, but when Eveline would 
have reconnoitred, she saw that they were watched by 
confidential servants at every avenue. In despair she 
































< “escape was impossible, and the hour had long passed 
when Roland, by riding night and day, would have 
‘atrived. More like a victim therefore than a bride, the 
almost fainting Alice, attended by Eveline, descended to 
the parlor. A cold shudder seized the bride when her 
intended husband approached her; and she would have 
again besought her uncle’s mercy had not his stern 
frown at her imploring look forbidden all hope. Nor 
did the company afford one to whom she could turn for 
aid except only Eveline. ' 

The bridegroom assumed his place, the ceremony 
began, and the priest had asked if any one there forbade 
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returned to Alice, admitting that there was no hope; for _ 





the marriage, when a rush was heard at the door, and 
three individuals entered, one of whom exclaimed in 
answer to the question, 

“T do—I, Roland De Villiers, as holding the maiden’s 
plight, and in the name of these two companions, trus- 
tees of the will of the late Sir Edward Lennox, father of 
the bride.” 

All started, and the priest paused; while Lord Balme- 
rine moved closer to the bride, but Alice, evading him, 
flew to her lover, shrieking, 

«“ Save me—save me!” 

“T will, dearest,” said De Villiers, tenderly pressing 
her to his bosom, “ Lord Stanhope will you be so gocd 
as to read the certified copy of the will.” 

One of his companions, an elderly gentleman, stepped 
forth, and read aloud from a parchment which he held 
in his hand, to the effect that Sir James Morton was to 
have the guardianship of the heiress until her eighteenth 
year, and the right until that age of controlling her 
choice in marfiage ; but when her eighteenth year had 
been reached his right was to cease, and the penalty of 
losing her estates if she married against his will was 
to be thereafter of no effect. “And now,” continued 
the reader, “I hold in my hand the certified register 
of her birth, by which it appears that the Lady Alice 
Lennox is eighteen to-day, and consequently your right, 
Sir James, has passed away,” he continued, turning 
to where the baronet had stood. But Sir James had 
slipped off unobserved while the will was reading. 

The discomforture of Lord Balmerine can be better 
understood than described. He saw that his scheme 
had failed and did not pause long before he followed 
his confederate. It was subsequently learned that Sir 
James was deeply in his debt for sums lost at the 
gaming table, and that the marriage of the niece to the 
nobleman was to have been in discharge of these claims. 
The baronet hoped, by deceiving Alice as to her right to 
choose her husband, and by overawing her timid nature, 
to force her into a union with Lord Balmerine before 
she should become aware of her rights. 

“But how came you to arrive so opportunely ?” 
exclaimed Eveline. 

“The dove, faithful to his errand, reached me on 
Monday evening, flying in at the window of his old 
chamber. I saw the billet at once and learned all. 
Happily I bethought me of Lord Stanhope, whom I 
knew to be one of the trustees, and who could not, I 
felt assured, see you thus sacrificed. T'ohimI hastened, 
and then, for the first time, learned your rights. Before 
midnight we had procured the necessary documents, and 
have posted hither day and night.” 

Our story is done. There was a marriage, but it was 
that of the Lady Alice and her lover, for now that she 
was her own mistress, on whom else could she bestow 
her hand ? 
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THE BELLE OF RANK. 
BY MRS, C. K. POWNELL, 


“Broraerr,” said Isabel Melville, “who was that 
outlandish creature I saw you with in Main street yes- 
terday? I mean the girl in the plain, white silk bonnet, 
and drab dress that looked as if it had once been on a 
mummy.” 

“Oh! you mean Emily Payne, I suppose, for she 
does not dress as a fine lady like you would.” 

“And who is Emily Payne? Your washerwoman 
or her daughter?” said Isabel, with a toss of her head. 

“ Neither,” replied Alfred, with a quiet smile, looking 
his sister in the face, “she is the daughter of a reduced 
family, and lives with her widowed mother. They have 
heretofore resided in one of the northern counties—lived 
in a log hut I believe—but have now come to Cincin- 
nati, where they talk of opening a millinery stop. I 
can promise them your custom, I suppose,” continued 
the brother, with that same provokingly quiet smile, as 
if he foresaw the horror, which his fashionable sister 
would entertain at the idea of employing such a petson 
for a milliner. Nor was he disappointed. 

“My custom !” replied the indignant Isabel, “indeed, 
sir, you have odd notions if you think such a fright is 
capable of making my dresses. The idea is preposter- 
ous, and I beg you will never mention it again. She 
may do to supply the wives and daughters of day-labo- 
rers. But how, in the name of common sense, did you 
become acquainted with her? I am shocked ‘at you for 
walking with her in the street.” 

“TI met her last year when I was travelling to the 
lakes. You know I was thrown from my horse, and 
confined three weeks with the injuries. Through that 
illness Emily Payne was my nurse, and I think even 
you will admit that I@we her some gratitude,” and he 
spoke with deep feeling. 

-«To be sure, to be sure—no one questions it. You 
ought to get her recommended about, though don’t you 
see how indelicate it is for you to do it personally? I’ll 
mention it to the housekeeper, and tell her to send all 
the servant girls there. Now that I’ll do—no thanks. 
But, for mercy’s sake, don’t be seen again walking the 
streets with such an antediluvian relic of a woman, or I 
shall be forced not to recognize you,” and Isabel sailed 
from the room, in all the dignity of a lady patroness, 
imagining that her brother was grateful of course for 
the customers she had promised to send to Emily Payne. 

Alfred stood looking out into the street from the win- 
dow until her retreating footsteps had died on the hall 
stairs, when he burst into a hearty laugh. 

“ My good sis!” he said, “one cannot help smiling 
at her weakness. She is all for aristocracy, fashion, and 
the other jargon of the silly portion of her sex. Poor 

Vox. IIT.—2 
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Emily! you will have a hard judge in her, when we 
are married, But faith! a thought has struck me, and 
I’ll see what can be done. I’ll outwit Isabel yet, and 
make her love her new sister-in-law past all description,” 
and with a face glowing with his new project, he seized 
his hat and hurried from the house. 

Isabel had an excellent heart, but had one weakness 
—the pride of birth and fashion. She sought no one’s 
acquaintance unless they came recommended by a coat 
of arms, or the fame of the ball-room. Her brother was 
totally dissimilar in this respect; regarded no distinctions 
except those of merit; and wasas willing to shake hands 
with an honest laborer as with a millionaire or the son 
of a duke. On this subject the brother and sister could 
never agree; and consequently when Alfred met with 
the accident to which he alluded, and was carried to the 
house of Mrs. Payne insensible, where he remained 
until well, and where he learned to love her daughter, 
charmed by her thousand good qualities, he said nothing 
on the subject to Isabel. 

Alfred soon reached the humble dwelling of Mrs. 
Payne, and in a moment was sitting by the side of his 
betrothed. We will not pause to describe her beauty : 
it was striking and unrivalled; though half destroyed 
by the plain, old fashioned dress which she wore, and 
which certainly did merit a portion of Isabel’s anathema. 
But then Emily had already had to struggle with the 
world, and poverty and the distance she had lived 
from the city were sufficient reasons, in the eyes of her 
lover, for her costume. He had determined, however, 
that she should no longer do injustice to herself. 

“T have a favor to ask of you, dear Emlly,” he said} 
taking her small hand in his, and looking fondly-into 
her clear, blue eyes, “you must grant it, before I tell 
what it is, for I will pledge you there is nothing wrong 
in my request.” 

“On that pledge I promise,” said Emily, “and now 
what is it, Alfred?” 

“There is to be a ball this night week, where all the 
belles of the city will be gathered. My boon has rela- 
tion to this ball and is twofold—first, that you go there 
with me—secondly, that you wear a dress of which I 
will select, both the materials and style of making. No 
objection now—you needn’t shake your head—mind, 
you have promised. It’s a whim of mine, and for th 
reasons, I ’II tell them some other time.” : 

Emily would have argued, but Alfred playfully 
silenced her; and finally she gave him her consent to 
his plan. The week soon’ passed away. Isabel and her 
brother had no more conversation about the milliner ; 
but the sister was anxious to know who he intended 
taking to the ball, and Alfred determined on a deception 
which he thought, under the circumstances, innocent. 

“One of the most glorious women you evemsaw, 
sis—a perfect goddess. She is a stranger of noble 


*. 
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birth, and will produce quite a sensation. As for the 
rest ‘meet me at Philippi,’” and he lounged laughing 
out of the room. 

Isabel was now dying of curiosity to learn who this 
stranger might be—she made enquiries who had come 
to the city, and thought it singular that she had not met 
this new beauty. But the very day of the ball she 
heard that the Hon. Mr. Worthington and his sister 
Lady Emily Worthington had arrived in the city, and, 
as she had heard her brother speak of knowing this 
gentleman in Europe, she concluded the sister was to 
be her brother’s partner that evening. Her suspicion 
was strengthened by the knowing look her brother put 
on when she alluded to the subject at the dinner table. 

That night the ball-room was in a buzz for the arrival 
of the two distinguished strangers. At length they ap- 
peared, the brother and Alfred Melville attending the 
sister, whose extraordinary beauty and the richness of 
whose dress attracted the mingled envy and admiration 
of our sex. The Hon. Mr. Worthington was introduced 
in form, but, what was singular, the sister was presented 
by her christian name alone. However, at the time, 
this was not noticed; and all strove to make the ac- 
quaintance of so magnificent a creature, whose affability 
equalled her beauty. Among the foremost to pay court 
to the stranger was Isabel Melville, who never ceased in 
her praises, and, as her word was the law of a large set 
‘of fashionables, the Lady Emily became, before the 
evening closed, the acknowledged idol. Without exag- 
geration we may say, never had so brilliant a creature 
appeared in Cincinnati. 

“How could you deceive me so,” said Emily re- 
proachfully, when Alfred took his seat by her in the 
carriage, after the ball was over, “ you know I consented 
to'do no more than go with you and dress as you pleased, 
and you know I did both unwillingly. But I never 
dreamed of this imposition—indeed, indeed, you have 
gone too far,” and she burst into tears, covering her face 
with. her’bands. 

Dear Emily,” said Alfred, “forgive me, or at least 
hear my story.” He then related his sister’s character, 
and the plot he had formed, continuing thus, “It was 
only yesterday that my friend Worthington came to 
Cincinnati. We were bosom friends in London, and I 
knew he would aid me in any thing. It struck me that, 
if I could present you as his sister, my triumph over 
Isabel would be complete. He entered heartily into 
the plot. It was kept secret from you however; and 
you see how we have succeeded. I will take all the 
blame on mysclf. And now will you not forgive me 
for this innocent trick ?” 

When did lover, pleading eloquently, plead in vain? 
Much as Emily disapproved of the deception, she saw 
no course now but-to submit to circumstances and award 
forgiveness to her lover. 


& 


we: 





“What a perfect beauty—what an angelic face!” 
were the exclamations of Isabel next morning at the 
breakfast table, “ how sweet the manners of Lady Emily 
—with what a distinguished air she moves and talks— 
oh! I am in raptures with her.” 

“ And you really think her lady-like ?” 

« A perfect princess.” 

“ And beautiful ?” 

“ Why how you talk !—beautiful as Diana.” 

« And finished in manners.” 

“A very paragon.” 

“Do you think you could love her, especially as a 
sister-in-law ?” 

“Oh! of all things—but surely you jest.” 

“ Not at all, my sweet sis—I am going to marry her.” 

“ And it is true ~ Now, do you know, in spite of all 
your levelling doctrines, I said you’d never marry any 
body but a lady of rank?—for they only have those 
graces which are inborn and come from blood. How 
magnificently she was dressed !” 

“Are you quite sure though that the dress had 
nothing to do with her beauty ?” 

“Oh! she would have looked the lady in any thing. 
I have a quick eye for high birth.” 

“And yet,’ said Alfred, with that old provokingly 
quiet smile, “do you know, my good sis, that this Lady 
Emily was one day seen walking with me, and that you 
called her, simply from her dress (which I admit was 
old fashioned and not very pretty) an outlandish ante- 
diluvian? In short, do you know that the Lady Emily, 
and Miss Payne, the milliner, are one and the -same 
person 1” 

Isabel let fall her coffee cup, and stared incredulously 
at her brother. His quiet smile assured her that he 
spoke the truth, and, at first, she was disposed to be 
angry ; but remembering that she had committed herself 
in favor of her brother’s partnerjand perceiving how 
very ridiculous anger would be under the circumstances, 
she said, 

“Well, Alfred, you have outwitted me for once. 
Your betrothed is certainly beautiful, accomplished, and 
very lady-like—what a pity she is not really Mr. Worth- 
ington’s sister.” # 

“ Her birth is noble, however, if that will quiet your 
scruples, sis; for her grandfather was a baron of the 
realm. But now own how great a difference dress 
makes in personal appearance, and don’t say hereafter 
that you have a peculiarly quick eye to discern high birth.” 

Isabel, on a closer acquaintance with her new sister 
—for Alfred led Emily to the altar immediately after- 
ward—found no cause to change the opinion she had 
formed on their first interview. And through the in- 
fluence of her brother and his lovely wife she soon 
learned to discard altogether her ridiculous notions 
respecting rank. 
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MEETING OF THE YEARS. 
BY LYDIA JANE PIERSON, 


I saw them meet, the old year and the new 

In erial pomp beside my wild wood home. 
Night lay upon the forest, cold and still, 

Like hope upon my pathway. The bright moon 
Pour’d from her silver bow] a flood of light 
Upon earth’s ermine robe of drifted snow, 
O’er which innumerable diamonds flash'd, 
Dazzling my weary eye with piercing gleams, 
Shifting and quivering, even amid the gloom 
Of the dark foliage of the noble pines 

That border the bright hill-side. Lo! a sound 
Of spirit pinions passing to and fro, 

Among the moving branches, while the trees 
Majestically bow’d their plumy heads 

Unto the airy ministers of heaven, 

Whose voices blend in a mysterious hymn 

Of liquid melody, that fills the night 

With wordless worship to the living God; 
Worship far more appropriate and pure 

Than all the studied harmony of words 

That man has mind to frame, or voice to chaunt. 
Flashing like ice-drops in the morning beam, 
A group of glorious creatures swept along. 
First one of lofty and majestic mien, 

And strange and dreamy beauty, which the eye 
Could gaze upon forever and not tire. 

Her foot upon the snow-drift left no print 

And waked no echo, silently and swift 

She moved, like a bright dream, all unadorn’d 
Save her own heavenly beauty. In one hand 
She held the seal of fate and key to heaven; 
The other grasp’d a sceptre of strange power, 
The touch of which changes all things on earth, 
And writes on all life’s glories Vanity. 

I knew the silent angel, she is Time 

The eldest daughter of Eternity, 

Immortal youth and chastity are hers; 

Though all mankind with ardent sighs and tears 
Pour out their prayers before her, every one 
Beseeching her to stay and be his own, 

She passes on unheeding. At her side 

With measured solemn pace and weary air 

A fair etherial creature held her way, 


. Her feet were stain’d with blood, and her dark locks 


Were thickly gemm’d with tears, and deep sad sighs 
Were breathing round her like the atmosphere 


Which the green nightshade gathers round its bower. 


Her ample robe which had been purely white 
Was written o’er with myriad tales of sin, 

And dark deceit, and suffering, and woe. 

While glittering here and there like radiant gems 
Amid the dross and blackness of the mine 
Worthy and generous Weeds were chronicled, 

And penitential tears were sprinkled o’er 

In beautiful relief to the dark lines 

That spake of shame, and wrong. She bore a vase 
Fill’d with sweet faded flowers which she had torn 
From many a bleeding stem. Hark! A deep peal 








Startled the dreaming midnight, and a sigh 

Heaved the dark bosoms of the solemn wood, 

And died in cold dark silence. Lo! a sound, 

And a young regal spirit was display’d 

In robes of glistening white. A radiant smile 
Play’d o'er her features, like the morning beam 
Upon the robe of May. Her right hand bore 

A dewy cluster of the richest balm 

That ever grew en Gilead. But a sword, 

Keen as the quivering lightning, graced her left. 
“Sister!” she cried, as the old year advanced, 
“God calls thee t6 thy rest. I come to bring 
Healing unto the wounds that thou hast made, 

And to inflict others as dread and deep.” 

They joined their hands a moment, while the winds 
Paused on their moonlight pinions. Then young Hope 
Came with her magic smile, and golden curls, 
Gemm'd with sweet dewy buds from the wild rose ; 
Her silver lute was perfectly in tune, 

And warbled symphony to all her songs 

Of soul enthralling promise. Gracefully 

She led the welcome New Year, But I saw 

Time walking still beside them, unperccived 

By those who revel'd in their joyousness. 

The old year dropp’d the pale flowers from her grasp ; 
Gather’d her robe of record round her form, 

And the pavilion of eternity 

Enclosed her in its misty drapery, 

And she was gone forever. Then remaified 

Of all the pageant of that midnight chime 

One pensive angel, with bright fragrant tears 

Upon her smiling beauty. Carefully 

She gather’d from the snow those scatter’d flowelt! 
Wreath’d them in garlands for her breast and brow, 
And sung such sweet sad legends of their bloom, 
Mingling their incense with her tuneful song, 

That the pent waters of my swoln heart gushed “® 
And flowed in cooling drops o’er all the wounds 
That burned within my bosom. Memory! 

How kind thou art, thus to preserve life’s flowers, 
And soothe the mourning spirit with thy hymn 
When years have past, and Hope sped gaily by 

To dwell with young glad hearts. 





RACHEL. 


I CANNOT paint thee as thou art to me— 
A being luminous with heavenly truth, 
Gentle, retiring, mild as patient Ruth, 
A seraph sent to teach us how to be: 
Oh! in thy face such purity I see, 
That I am minded of a quiet nook, 
With snowy lilies sleeping on the brook, 
And leaves of summer rustling pleasantly : 
And yet within thy modest bosom lies 
Stern resolution for the right to act ; 
No sophistry can e’er thy heart mislead ; 
Silent thou art, but with a soul compact, 
Enduring, strong for every noble deed, ~ 
And Home and [eaven are in thy meek blue eyes! 
Cc. 
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LUCY WYNNE; 
OR, RUSTIC FELICITY AND FASHIONABLE MISERY. 
BY J. AUSTIN SPERRY. 
CHAPTER I. 


Tur term fashion is merely the elite synonyma of 
display, and near a city every object is indelibly and 
universally stamped with it. What in its original 
beauty the Great Author sealed Nature, the art of man 
contorts into a second edition marked Fashion. Mo- 
desty is not the germ of a court, and if by accident it 
blooms among the weeds of fashion, it becomes by the 
contrast an eccentricity—it is turned into ridicule by 
the congregation of arrogance around it, in which vanity 
struggles to out-brazen vanity. Devoid of modesty, the 
fashionable man of the city is only happy when promi- 
nent: and like the man are his works. If you would 
seek his mansion, you must raise your eyes to where it 
frowns upon the hill-top, or towers up from the lowland 
to a height that is immoderately disproportioned to its 
base, as if its aspiring chimneys were endeavoring to 
overreach the more elevated situation of its neighbors. 
And strange, that the monuments of his pride should so 
reflect upon his silly vanity, that where by his works he 
has most labored to show his superiority his insignifi- 

should become most apparent. For amidst all 
aap i ae grandeur, is not the plotting denizen of the 
city less noble than the rustic who dwells and meditates 
honestly with nature in her plainest garb: or can the 
, who revels in the artificial haunts of luxury and 
vice, enjoy a tithe of the happiness of the other, who 
sits at feasts of the Omnipotent’s preparation, and pledges 
Heaven in the pure nectar of the forest fountain? Ere 
the interrogation is answered, permit us to make a nar- 
ration. 

It was near the midnight hour of a still November 
night, that a light still glimmered from the windows of 
a@i€ottage, whose plain walls were modestly half con- 
cealed in a locust grove, at the extremity of a romantic 
vale in Western Virginia. A lone female, and hand- 
some, though rather beyond the meridian of life, kept 
vigil by the fire-side, within a small and rudely, but 
comfortably furnished room. The Holy Book was open 
upon her knee, and she was poring over the sacred pages 
like one engaged in seeking provision for her spiritual 
necessities ; but as at intervals a stirring of the air with- 
out would awake the midnight stillness to a whisper, 
she would start—erect her bowed form and lean her 
head in a listening attitude, which betrayed there was 
something of earth not wholly banished her bosom. 

She was a mother; and closely enshrouded in a bed 





that graced the room, slumbered her charge, a light- 
haired boy. The child stirred, and, as if the day’s: 


sport lingered in his dreams, dashed the bed-clothes 
from his slender form, and laughed aloud. The mother 
approached the bed, re-composed the disturbed covering 
about the boy’s frame, kissed his unconscious cheek, and 
then, startled by the sound of horses’ feet without, turned, 
with an eager smile, to the door. In another moment 
she was clasped in a husband’s arms. After the mutual 
congratulations and endearments of the meeting were 
over, the wife spread a slight, not inelegant repast, and 
while the travel-wearied man refreshed himself he re- 
hearsed what he had seen in his absence. 

He had been in New York some weeks endeavoring 
to secure a small claim of which some heartless worlding 
had attempted to defraud him. Tardy justice had 
awarded him his due, and that was a source of gratifica- 
tion to both—not that they needed or prized the “lucre,” 
for their little farm afforded them an easy living, and 
they were not of a discontented disposition: but they 
possessed no little moiety of parental pride: they had 
formed large plans to educate and start their boy in 
the world. And as the father spoke of his’ success, he 
glanced toward the bed as if he would fain have em- 
braced the child. 

“He sleeps,” said the mother in a suppressed tone, 
as if she feared to disturb the little slumberer; and the 
father resumed his narration. The few weeks he had 
spent in the North had been peculiarly marked by the 
boisterous spirit of political excitement. He described 
the nocturnal meetings and the torch light processions ; 
the endless arrays of mottoed transparencies, and the 
thousands of voices that shouted response to the words 
of impassioned orators. 

The child roused by the familiar voice, slipped from 
the bed and crouched his slight form, silently and unob- 
served, by the father’s side. With an eager ear did he 
drink in the glowing descriptions, which, although he 
scarcely comprehended them, conveyed to his delighted 
imagination an idea of something greatly wonderful— 
something that made his little heart leap wild, with an 
indistinct anticipation of sometime mingling in these 
glorious scenes himself—glorious, because novelty and 
pageantry constitute the Eden of a childish fancy. At 
length as he became more excited by the picture, he 
laid his hand upon his fathers arm, who, for the first 
time conscious of his presence, regarded a moment in 
mute surprise the tiny wonder-wrapped features thet 
were upturned to his, and then clasped the little one 
fondly to his heart in an embrace of parental love. He 
little imagined, however, that his words had made an 
impression upon that young mind which would only be 
dissipated by the sad reality of future experience. But 
it was so! The slightest circumstance in childhood 
has often fixed the colors of an after life, and from that 
moment, a dream of ambition filled the boy’s breast 
—at first only manifested in a longing for the empty 
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gorgeousness of the, to him unknown, world; but in 
time assuming the deeper shade of ambitious aspiration. 


CHAPTER If. 


As we have but brief space to chronicle the events of 
nearly a life-time, we must start an avalanche of ten 
years from the hill-side of futurity into the valley of 
the past. More hopes and lives were buried in that 
avalanche than we can tell of. Among the rest, the 
father and mother, whom we introduced in the foregoing 
chapter, slept beneath the sod; the cottage and farm 
were tenanted, though not owned, by strangers, and 
the child was sprung into the proud youth. He had 
become the ward of a wealthy farmer, whose domains 
were adjacent to his father’s, and who, during the latter’s 
life had been his most valued friend. And well did 
farmer Wynne acquit himself of the duties of guardian. 
He reared his ward as one of his own children, and im- 
proved and watched over his little estate, with as much 
care as if it had belonged to his own issue. All the 
accomplishments and knowledge that might be obtained 
from the academy of a neighboring county town, he 
was made master of, and at the age of eighteen Rufus 
Barton began to think of choosing an occupation for life. 
There were those in the neighborhood who thought that 
his guardian’s only daughter, the lovely Lucy Wynne, 
had done some execution on his heart—and they thought 
right, for he did love the girl, and not vainly : they were 
long ago betrothed. There were those who thought, 
too, that with so gentle a being for a companion, and so 
noble an heritage as the Wynne estate superadded to 
his own, he would be contented to settle himself quietly 
for life in his native county. But in this they counted 
without their host, for the youth had a strange yearning 
to mingle in the mad struggles of an ambitious world. 
Ever since his childish ear had been delighted with the 
scenes described by his father upon the night of his 
return from New York, his breast had been filled with 
a desire to behold the fulfilment of his dreams of pa- 
geantry ; and now that the time had arrived for him to 
select a profession, he determined to seek one somewhere 
in the turmoil and excitement of a great city. 

His guardian opposed the determination. He had 
himself known something of the vices and dissipations 
of the city, and he felt that to throw the boy alone 
amongst them would be tempting his ruin. He there- 
fore reasoned, commanded, and entreated, but all to no 
effect. Rufus persisted, and as he could not obtain his 
guardian’s consent, prepared to go without it. 

The hour he fixed for his departure arrived. It was 
a sultry morning in August—scarce nine o’clock, and 
yet the sun’s intense beam had already drank every 
particle of dew from the blades of the tasselled corn. 
Leaf and shrub were drooping lazily, or seemed to 
shrink from its ardent ray; the flocks had ceased to 





graze in the fields, and sought shelter in the woodland 
shades, and scarce a plumed erial citizen but had furled 
his wings close in some leafly nook. Rufus, after a 
final interview with his guardian, left the mansion- 
house, and, with feelings too ardent to be affected, even 
by the fierce summer’s sun, pursued his course toward 
a thick grove that stood isolated in a broad tract of 
meadow-land. That grove was the appointed spot for 
his farewell interview with the little mistress of his 
heart. He entered it. 

With her small feet—the delicacy of whose propor- 
tions a Chinese princess might have envied—pressing 
a moss-fringed rock, her fair form bent slightly forward, 
with one round arm resting upon the bared limb of a 
shrivelled oak, which leaned half horizontally above the 
noisy brook that dashed by its roots, and with her blue 
eye fixed thoughtfully on the whirling eddies of the 
stream, stood Lucy Wynne. She was clad in a simple 
white dress of lawn. The broad calash bonnet that had 
shaded her brow was laid aside, and the dark ringlets 
danced unconfined about her graceful neck, while the 
blue scarf, thrown carelessly back, fell mingling with 
the folds of her dress, leaving her fair shoulders, and the 
outline of her lily bust, exposed to the soft breeze that 
stole through the sylvan spot. She seemed tracing a 
dream in the silver spray, that leaped, as if in vain 
endeavor to reach the ruby lips that mocked it from 
above, 

Rufus Barton almost feared to disturb the picture, 
and hesitated—but too late, for her quick ear had 
caught his step. She dropped her careless attitudey 
and modestly reinstated the truant scarf in its proper 
office. She only half smiled as she extended him her 
hand, and vainly struggled*to be playful, or to seem 
indifferent, as she said >—“ Rufus, you only jest—you 
are not going to leave us?” 

“TI am earnest, Lucy ; I have come to bid you a short 
adieu. In three years I shall be what the world calls a 
man—” 

“ Of the world !”” added Lucy, half reproachfully. 

“In the world, I hope,”. continued the youth. “I 
hope I shall have found a home, and a reputation in it. 
Then I shall return, and lead you to share them.” 

“ Men keep no promises!" sighed the girl, with an air 
of unaffected melancholy. 

“Then call me not a man,” said the youth with” 
warmth; “and reserve your gloomy quotations until 
there is need for them—which trust me shall be never! 
But come, now, let us think lightly of it. The separa- 
tion will be short—only three years.” 

“ Only three? And you call it short?” 

“Surely! Lucy. Look back. Three years ago we 
had just learned to love, and it seems but yesterday.” 

“ Ah! but that time has been like a pleasant dream,” 
replied Lucy. “No parting—no absence—no fears. 
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Besides, how do I know but that you may make love to 
a dozen others in your absence ?” 

«“ Well, dearest,” pursued the youth sportively, “so I 
return true at last, it will be more delightful, by being 
so much the more romantic.” 

“ But in that case,” rejoined the girl, “ you would be 
enjoying all the romance at my expense.” 

“ Are you selfish?” enquired the youth, in the same 
playful strain. 

“Tn nothing but your affections,” she replied, and a 
tear that ‘trembled in her eye betrayed how little she 
relished such jesting. 

“ Nay, then, if you take light words so unkindly,” 
returned Rufus, “I must needs be serious, and swear 
constancy if you like. But come, a parting kiss, and 
then adieu, for I have tarried too long.” 

“ Nay! that would ill accord with the modesty you so 
much admire.” 

“Modesty! To love as we have—and even a single 
pressure of the lips on such a separation ?” 

“ You called it short but now.” 

“And yet long enough to atone for the sin of a 
parting ? 

Lucy laid her finger on his lips to prevent the words, 
then yielded as reluctantly, and as timidly as if she 
feared the very trees would prate of the guilty license. 
A pressure of the hand—a tear brushed from either’s 


a _ 29% ‘and they parted. 


“?T is well,” soliloquized the girl, indulging in those 
feelings of melancholy presentiment, which, no matter 


/ ‘how much confidence may be placed in the possessor of 


# 


the heart, will present themselves on such occasions; 
“tis well, I gave no more lasting token to be laughed 
at and mocked when vows @re broken.” 
“Many a true word spoken in jest,” whispered a 
voice. Lucy trembled, and glanced searchingly around 
» Had there been a silent witness of the scene? 
"twas only imagination. And yet she doubted. 
The next moment her doubt was confirmed. The 
figure-of a small woman, with brown features and jetty 
eye-brows, sprang nimbly from behind a tree, and tap- 
ping a tamborine with her slender fingers, laughed in 
the astonished girl’s face. Lucy shrank from her gaze 
with an exclamation of terror; but soon recovering, in 
some measure, her self-possession, she asked, in a falter- 
*ing tone, “what creature are you?” 
_ + Not a fairy,’ replied the woman, while a smile 
“lighted the brown features that once, certainly, had 


> 


~~ been fascinating. “But you are a fairy,” she con- 


* 


~ tinued; “your's is a sweet face, and I marvel much 


if the youth can soon forget it. No!—what?—have 
I lived and beheld so many false lovers, to marvel at 
one? No! no! But may be he wili be true—he 
looked as if he meant to be.” 

“Who, and what are you?” interrupted Lucy, her 
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curiosity and interest awakened by the manner of the 
strange woman, and her stranger prattle. 

« Who, and what?” reiterated the woman. “ Does 
not this speak me a wanderer?”—and she threw her 
tamborine into the air, dexterously catching it as it 
descended, and poising it on her thumb, then passing 
her fingers lightly over its breathing surface, she sung— 

“Oh, I have roved in many lands, 

And many friends I’ve met”— 
“No! not many—not many friends, but many mortals. 
I’ve been in England—I’ve been in France—I’ve been 
i ly, and I shall die in America.” 

e paused, and Lucy, emboldened by her singular 
familiarity, as well as pleased with her voice, which was 
sweetly rich, asked her to sing again. 

“ Lady!” said the minstrel woman, “TI often think of 
England, the dear land of my birth, and remember how 
my young days were passed in roving its bright hills, 
and then I can only sing— 

‘In the days when we went gipsying, 
A long time ago, 
The lads and lasses in their best 
Were drest from top to toe. 
We danced, and sung the jocund strain 
Upon the forest green ; 
And nought but mirth and jollity 
Around us could be seen. 
And thus we passed the pleasant time, 
Nor thought of care nor woe, 
In the days when we went gipsying 
A long time ago.’ 
Ah. those happy, happy days—they are gone! Like 
you I had a lover then-—he’s gone, too! Pretty lady! 
did you never hear of a—gipsey 2” 

At the effect which the last sentence produced upon 
Lucy, the woman burst into a wild, loud laugh, which 
she suddenly checked, laid her hands convulsively upon 
her heart, and bounding with a fearful shriek, fell into 
the arms of the bewildered girl. A serpent which had 
stung her, fled hissing, and disappeared with its slimy 
folds in a clump of tall weeds that grew by the margin 
of the stream. 


CHAPTER IIl. 


Taree years passed, and Rufus Barton kept not his 
promise with Lucy Wynne. He had reached the city 
of Baltimore, and applied his mind to the study of law. 
By the aid of a tolerable figure, and a tolerable address 
he had been enabled to move in the first of the fashion- 
able circles, and had become initiated into all the tole- 
rable vices, and intulerable extravagancies of the ton. In 
short, he had spent three years in a round of continual 
enjoyment, and, as might be expected, had ceased to 
think of Lucy, except as a guondam rustic flame—a 
simple blossom of the country garden, not to be com- 
pared with the gaudy flowers of the city boudoir. 
Moreover, he had run this very fashionable career, 


. without—a by no means rare example-—ever pausing 
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* to count the cost. It may for a while be avoided, but 
the day of reckoning eventually must come. It did 
come to our hero. 

‘He was sitting in his room on the evening of his 
twenty-first birth day, for the first time engaged in 
serious reflection upon the course of his past life, and 
for the first time he began to entertain a doubt of the 
future. He was pondering over a letter just received 
from his guardian, which closed thus:—“The sum 
enclosed includes the last cent of principal and interest 
of the four thousand dollars ‘Which your departed father 
left in my hands for your disposal. How you have 
managed to’squander that amount in three years is best 
known to yourself. With economy and prudence, you 
might have been enabled to live upon little more than 
the interest, and at the expiration of your minority, 
which will be in a few days, might have had at your 
command a reasonable capital to invest in some pro- 
fitable business. All that now remains in my hands is 
the little farm, with the buildings upon it, which are 
worth probably a thousand. What your prospects are 


you have never given me to understand, but I hope the 
least of my fears may never be realized.” 

This was rather a gloomy source of contemplation, 
and for the moment he deeply felt the merited rebuke. 
After the first harrowing feelings subsided, he began 
making himself promises of amendment. But those 
promises somewhat resembled the hints of political 


economy so often thrown out by our legislators, the 
commencement of which is dated at some point a little 
distant in the future—which point, however, they wisely 
endow with the power of locomotion, so that it recedes 
with an impetus exactly proportioned to the momentum 
with which it is approached. Making resolutions is an 
easy way of compromising matters with conscience, and 
after an hour thus spent, Rufus rose, and with his accus- 
tomed buoyancy of spirit, prepared his toilette for an 
evening party. 

A few months afterward he was admitted to the bar, 
and prepared to enter upon the duties of a practitioner. 
He had taken a little office in Court-house Lane, and 
put out his “shingle,” where day after day he looked 
anxiously for some stray case, in which to try the 
strength of his new fledged pinions. At length his 
good, or ill, fortune sent him a client. He entered into 
the case with an alacrity and vigor which could not but 
promise success. The day of trial arrived. The court 
room was.crowded, as it was a case of some interest; 
and after the usual routine of examination and cross- 
examination of witnesses was gone through, our hero 
arose to make his maiden speech. ‘The commencement 
was tolerable, but he soon became so confused that he 
scarce uttered a sentence without a blunder. He stam- 
mered on, however, unencourged by any manifestation 
of applause from his audience, and at length took his 
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seat amid jibes and whispers too loud and plain to. be 
mistaken. The feelings of mortified pride, despair, and 
anguish which were moving him inwardly, might easily 
have been traced upon his brow, as he passed from the 
court room. Although the cause was decided in his 
favor, he drew no consolation from it, for he knew that 
the success was not to be attributed to his own ability, 
but to the incontrovertible nature of the testimony ad- 
duced on the part of his client. Many bitter taunts 
from the crowd around him met his ears, and fell like 
searing-irons upon his brain. He reached the door, 
and in the excitation of his feelings was muttering a 
sentence of despair, when a voice whispered in his ear, 
“Try again for the love of Lucy Wynne.” He turned 
as quick as thought, but not quick enough te detect the 
speaker, for whoever it was, he or she had disappeared, 
and left him upon the rack of profound mystery. An idea 
at first crossed his brain that Lucy herself might have been 
lingering near him unknown; but a moment’s reflection 
proved that such a thing was preposterous, Besides the 
tones still rung in his ear, and they bore no resemblance 
to Lucy’s, or time had marvellously changed them. 
His next impulse was to return and seek the unknown 
speaker in the crowd, but another thought showed him 
the madness of such an attempt. Continuing his steps 
to his office, he threw himself isito a chair, and gave 
himself up to gloomy speculations upon the events of 
the last few brief hours. The breast full of hopes with 
which he had entered the court-room, his moftifying 
failure, the taunts of the crowd, and lastly, the myste- 
rious voice, all whirled before his mind, until in the 
intoxication of grief and wonder, he could scarce per- 
suade himself but that all was a dream. 


CHAPTER IV. 


For several days Rufus’ mind was haunted with 
thoughts of his early love. Conscience smote him for 
his forgotten vows, and all the delightful hours he had 
passed with Lucy rushed back upon his memory. What 
a reproachful host of feelings the words of the mysterious 
voice had awakened! Recollections that wrung from 
his breast the deep groans of repentance, for they came 
like avengers of true affections slighted, to scourge the 
false heart. How he longed to return to the home of his 
childhood, and to lay himself at the feet of the mistress 
of his young affections—to be forgiven for all his errors, 
and to luxuriate.once more in the quiet of love and 
seclusion. But oh! the pride of the human heart, that 
strongest cord that binds men to misery! Tron fetters, 
from Vulcan’s forge, could not more effectually have 
restrained Rufus from obeying the dictates of his ineli- 
nations. If he returned, might she not now reject him, 
and would not her father spurn him as a beggared 
spendthrift? To entertain the idea for a moment was 
worse than lunacy. He had plunged into the flood-and 
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there was no returning, the only alternative was to swim 
it through or sink. He tried to forget—to banish the 
galling reflections; and circumstances which soon began 
to transpire in the busy life he had chosen, favored his 
endeavors. He applied himself closer than ever to study 
and to his business, and in the course of a year, a brighter 
prospect dawned upon him. He really possessed talent, 
and notwithstanding the chagrin of his first unsuccessful 
effort, he had soon the satisfaction of feeling his merits 
appreciated. His success exceeded even his fondest 
anticipations. He had acquired a tolerable practice, 
which was daily increasing, and he was already gaining 
an enviable popularity as a public speaker. 

Two years more Tolled through their seasons, and 
placed our hero, by a succession of the most fortunate 
circumstances, in the possession of some little wealth, 
and of prospects, the realization of which would have 
filled the cup of any moderate ambition. Among other 
things, he was a favored suitor for the hand of the 
daughter of one of the most wealthy and respectable 
citizens of the city of monuments. 

With a tall and voluptuous figure; a face in which 
sweetness seemed to blend with intellectuality ; a mind 


‘stored with the rich treasures of learning, and conver- 


sational powers the most engaging, Clara McAlvin stood 
the foremost of city belles. With the rest of her accom- 
plishments she was, without seeming so, a finished and 
heartless coquette; and our hero’s growing reputation 
made him an enviable mark for the battery of her artful 
charms. She found him an easy conquest. He soon 
made advances, which she encouraged with such a sem- 
blance of reciprocal attachment, that he was convinced 
he had only to demand the hand of the “most amiable 
creature in the world” to obtain it; and he only waited 
an opportunity. 

One delightful evening, early in September, the 
steamer ran down to Annapolis, with a select 
party upon a pleasure excursion. Soft music, and the 
sound of footsteps in the gay dance, echoed through the 
decks, and many an hilarious sally as the boat cleft the 
sparkling waves, betokened that care was not a guest on 
board. Conspicuous among the dancers, with a face 
wreathed in smiles, moved the graceful figure of Clara 
McAlvin, with Rufus Barton for her partner in the 
cotillion. It was near twilight when they reached the 
harbor of Annapolis; but the young revellers were bent 
upon a stroll through the streets of the ancient city, even 
if it were to be ended by moonlight. Consequently the 
company went ashore, with the exception of a few, 
whose inclinations led them to pass the hour on the 
broad decks of the Among these was Clara. 
She felt or feigned a slight indisposition, and of course 
Rufus was but too happy to linger in attendance. For 
a while they strolled the deserted upper deck, and then 
paused to watch the moon as she rose from the East- 
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ward wave. The beauty of the scene, the balmy breath 
of evening, the twilight melting into moonlight—all dis- 
posed to the communion of sympathising hearts. And 
especially did the influence of the hour steal over the 
heart of the young lover. His feelings struggled into 
words, and his passion was soon declared. He clasped 
the hand which she yielded passively to his pressure, 
and raising his eyes, he saw that a tear trembled in hers. 
This mute acknowledgment wasenough. He expressed 
his gratitude for the token, and was indulging her ears 
and his own heart with He eloquence of a rhapsody, 
when he was interrupted by a voice near*him which 
sighed, “alas! poor Lucy Wynne.” He looked around. 
There were several persons, male and female, upon the 
after part of the deck, but none of them so near as the 
voice had seemed, nor even so near that words spoken 
in a common tone of voice could be distinguished. 

“There must be spirits in the air,’ laughed Clara ; 
“for surely that voice seemed just at your elbow.” 

“T could have sworn it,” replied Rufus, “ yet it must 
have been an illusion.” That he did not really think it 
an illusion was plain from his agitation, which happily 
his fair inamorato attributed to a different and more self- 
gratifying cause. The incident, however, ended our 
hero’s rhapsodies for the evening. 

Soon afier, the rest of the party returned aboard, and 
the boat was again put under way, homeward bound. 
The trip proved an unfortunate one for Rufus. It was 
one o’clock in the morning before the boat reached Bal- 
timore, and exposure to the night air, and the damp 
dew that was falling heavily, gave him a violent cold, 
which, with the extreme excitement of mind that voice 
had occasioned, brought on a fever that prostrated him 
for several weeks. 

He had recovered so far as to be able to leave his 
room, and was standing in the door of his boarding- 
house, conversing with several of his fellow boarders, 
when their attention was attracted by a party of ram- 
bling minstrels, who, with a crowd at their heels, had 
halted upon the opposite side of the street, and with a 
hand organ and several other instruments, were gallop- 
ing through a variety of tunes to the infinite amusement 
of some half dozen little misses, who were giggling at 
them, and dropping them half dimes from the windows 
above. Presently one of the musicians, a little woman 
with a tamborine, left the crowd and crossed to the door 
of the boarding-house. Here she performed several 
pieces, at the same time tossing the instrument through 
so many evolutions that it seemed to be endowed with 
volition, and dancing a tune in the air of its own accord. 

“ Do you sing, good woman ?” asked Rufus. 

“A song!” exclaimed several of the others at the 
same instant. 

Fixing her black eyes steadfastly upon Rufus, who 
wrapped in his cloak to guard against the dampness of 
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the atmosphere, was leaning against the door frame, the 
woman struck her tamborine and sung: 
‘* Let him who loves a maid, 
Never, never leave her: 
When absent she’s afraid 
He may oft deceive her.” 

She paused a moment, as if to see the eflect of her 
song. Rufus averted his face from her gaze, with a 
feeling of uneasiness he could not himself account for. 
The woman proceeded, finis her song, and received 
from each of her auditors a ies by way of dismissal, 
for a crowd was gathering about the door, and they feared 
it would become annoying. As she left, she turned to 
Rufus, who was the last to throw in his donation, and 
whispered aside: “Meet me in Howard’s Park at six 
o’clock, and you shall learn a secret.” 


He started. It was the mysterious voice. He would. 


have detained her, but without pausing for a reply she 
leaped nimbly from the steps, and rejoining the crowd, 
disappeared, 

CHAPTER VY. 


Ir was about noonday thatythe incident last related 
occurred. Rufus spent the evening in a state of excite- 
ment not to be described. The revelation of one mys- 
tery had started another. What could that woman 
know of his early love, and what could be the nature of 
her secret? It was surely connected with Lucy Wynne, 
and in the relation which he now stood with another, 
what could be more unwelcome. Several times he de- 
termined not to go; but the pitch to which his curiosity 
had been aroused, together with certain undefined feel- 
ings that involuntarily intruded with the thoughts of 
Lucy, urged hin on, and at six o’clock he repaired to 
the appointed place. The Park was deserted, and wore 
an air of loneliness unusual for so fashionable a resort, 
and the strange woman was not there. Muffling him- 
self closer in his cloak, and leaning against a tree, he 
waited minute after minute, in impatient expectation. 
Ere long his thoughts were thrown into a new channel 
by the sight*of a couple of figures who entered the Park. 
One was a tall, graceful female;—he could not be 
mistaken, it was Clara McAlvin. She was hanging 
rather more fondly than he thought became his accepted, 
upon the arm of one of his most detested rivals. ‘They 
made a circuit through the Park, and then promenaded 
around the Washington Monument, which they entered. 
Jealousy was a disease that Rufus had never suffered 
with, but it must be confessed that this sight created 
sensations within him of a somewhat dubious character. 
He felt an irresistible desire to see farther. A misgiving 
had entered his mind, and he knew he could not feel 
easy until it was reduced to certainty. He determined 
to ascend the Monument and meet them. Of course 
they could not suspect but that his anpearance there 
was accidental, while he could easily discover, from 
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Clara’s reception of him, whether he stood as fair as he 
had imagined, or was supplanted. Actuated thus he 
entered the Monument, and receiving from the courteous 
janitor a lighted lamp, commenced winding his course 
up the dark, damp, and narrow stairway. He had gotten 
about half way up when the light he carried went out, 
and he soon became aware of his imprudence in ven- 
turing to ascend in the feeble state of health under 
which he was laboring. Disease and mental excitement 
had made him extremely nervous, and in that condition 
his rotary progression up the narrow flight, in darkness 
more gloomy than midnight, soon produced such a gid- 
diness of the brain that he was unable to proceed. He 
seated himself upon the cold steps, and, for a moment, 
the Monument seemed spinning around with fearful 
rapidity, while a faintness of the most sickening nature 
crept through every limb, To those who have never 
experienced it, an adequate conception of the misery of 
the sensation cannot be conveyed. Fearing lest he 
should lose his consciousness, he roused himself, and 
with a desperate effort sueceeded in reaching the top. 
Here he sank exhausted; but the pure air quickly re- 
stored him, and rising he stepped out into the ledge. 
The first object which met his view could scarcely be 
said to repay him for his painful ascension, Clara 
stood with her head reclined affectionately upon her 
companion’s shoulder, while one of his arms encireled 
her lovely waist. She and her attendant were talking 
low and earnestly. Rufus thought, too, that just then 
the youth received the tribute of a kiss; but the dazzling 
effects of the light, upon emerging from the dark stair- 
way, had partially blinded him, and he might have been 
mistaken. He saw enough, however, to break the spell 
which had bound him, and whatever of real passion he 
might have entertained toward the fair coquette, was, in 
that instant, changed by pride to hearty contempt. By 
a step forward he made them aware of his presence, and 
startled them from their loving position—the lady with 
a blush of confusion, and her companion with a smile 
of triumph. With an air of indifference, scarcely af- 
fected, Rufus apologised for the interruption. Clara 
soon regained her composure, and a short reserved con- 
versation ensued between the ério, in the cotirse of which 
our hero made several remarks of cool sarcasm, which, 
although not comprehended by his rival, had their in- 
tended effect upon the false lady, and he could easily 
perceive that she writhed under them. Soon after they 
left him alone upon the ledge, thanking his lucky stars 
that he had been delivered from the deceitful accom- 
plishments of Miss Clara McAlvin. Though not entirely 
freed from regret of the defeat, he was, at least, cured of 
the folly of loving a coquette. 

It was almost twilight ere he descended fiom the 
Monument, and when he did he found the minstrel 
woman waiting in the Park. 
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“If I had not a woman’s curiosity,” said he, as he 
approached her, “ you would scarcely see me here; and 
now that I am here, I pray you, good woman, withhold 
not your secret.” 

“TI suspect you have anticipated it,” replied the 
woman. -“I merely intended to show you that Clara 
McA\lvin was false.” 

“T have seen it,” said Rufus; “and truly I should 
thank you as a deliverer. But what of Lucy Wynne?” 

“T said nothing of her.” 

“ But you seem to know something of her—where is 
she ?” 

“ A deserted flower beneath her father’s roof,” replied 
the woman. 

“ And you—what know you of her early love? You 
have been her confidant.” 

“T knew of your declaration to Clara McAlvin. Re- 
member the excursion to Annapolis. And yet you will 
hardly accuse me of being her confidant.” 

“Then for good or for evil, why do you haunt me? 
You are really a riddle.” 

“A riddle you will not be able to read, until your 
broken vows are atoned for,” replied the woman. 

“You seem strangely to have become possessed of 
truths. Perhaps you are a sybil,” he continued with a 
smile, “and can tell of the future. What if I should 
return to Lucy Wynne ?” 

“So you return true at last, it will be the more 
delightful, by being so much the more romantic,” re- 
turned the woman with an arch smile, repeating the 
words he had made use of at parting with Lucy six 
years before. 

“Then you have overheard more of my declarations 
than one;” before he could finish the sentence his strange 
companion turned upon her heel and left him alone. 

He reached his boarding-house that evening an 
altered man, in more feelings than one, and began 
seriously to meditate a return to the home of his nati- 
vity. He had grown weary of the reverses and disap- 
pointments he daily encountered in the life he followed. 
The wealth he was acquiring was hardly a compensation 
for the cares it engendered, and the frivolities of fashion 
had no longer a charm for him. His mind once im- 
pressed with a discontented idea, day after day only 
served to strengthen his convictions of the incapability 
of his present pursuits to constitute his happiness; and 
in proportion as those convictions increased, a moiety 
of his early vision came back until his heart turned 
again to Lucy Wynne, with as much fondness as in 
days of yore. A few months only elapsed, ere re-pos- 
sessed of health and strength, and tolerable fortune, he 
bade adieu to the city. 

« And what can you tell of the strange maid of the 
tamborine?” asked the happy Rufus, as one week after 
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his return and reconciliation, he seated himself by the 
side of the mistress of his young affections in her own 
pretty bower. 

“ A wandering gipsy overheard our parting words in 
the grove,” replied Lucy Wynne, in a voice which a 
few years had only rendered more melodiously sweet 
and rich. “In return for her curiosity she was bitten 
by a serpent, and during the illness which resulted I 
was her constant attendant. When she recovered she 
expressed the deepest itude for my little kindness. 
She was a creature ful ore singularities than I can 
recount, and when she left us she said, I thought in 
jest, that she would go seek my lover and send him 
back true. She has kept her word.” 

“And deep is the debt of gratitude I owe her for 
restoring me to my treasure—to you, dear Lucy !” 

« But how long is the restoration to last ?’”’ asked she 
archly, “ you will roam again.” 

“Never!” he exclaimed. “Next week (you have 
consented) we shall be united, and then where I roam 
you will. But banish your fears; for I have had too 
bitter experience ever again to forsake RUSTIC FELICITY 
for FASHIONABLE a 4 





THE DESCENT OF THE CROWN. 


BY JOSEPH C. PASSMORE. 


WueEn the leaves turn sere and yellow, 
Then we know their fall is near :— 
But a lusty, stout old fellow 
Seems the silvery-headed year. 


Hark! his laugh at merry Christmas,— 
How it makes the roof-tree ring! 

Trust not croaking fools who tell us 
He must die before the Spring. 


But a week !—the festa] season, 
With its hundred joys, is o’er; 

And again the voice of reason 
Bids us labor as before. 


A knell !—it falls with thrilling sadness, 
Just at midnight, on the ear!— 

What muffled death-bell mars our gladness ? 
*T is the dirge of the Old Year? 


Weep, children! for a parent taken 
Now forever from the world! 

Weep, subjects! for a throne is shaken, 
And your monarch thence is hurled! 


But hark! The sound of merry voices 
Makes again the welkin ring! 

See! the multitude rejoices, 
For they greet a new-born king! 


Thus, one by one, Time’s offspring vanish, 
As the swift old Reaper flies! 

But his race we cannot banish,— 
Whose dominion never dies! 
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AGNES; OR, THE MOSS ROSE BUD. 


BY MARY SPENCER PEASE. 


“Psay my dear—” 

“ Well my dear—” 

“Well my dear,” repeated Mr. Woodville, looking 
up from the paper he was reading, and gazing over his 
spectacles upon his better half. 

“ Well my dear,” a third ime responded the patient 
spouse, laying down the ne r. 

* “Don’t you think, my dear, our Arabella has grown 
up into a very handsome girl ?”” 

“ Why, my dear,” replied the affectionate husband, 
“T cannot say I have thought much upon the subject. 
But now that I do think—yes, Arabella is well enough; 
a fine girl: but wife, I must say my quiet, good-natured 
little Aggie far surpasses her.” 

“My goodness! Mr. Woodville; what a singular 
taste. How can you say sot Agnes is a good girl— 
still a mere child, but just turned of sixteen, quiet, and 
good-natured as you say; butpArabella—so accom- 
plished—so perfectly lady-like—with so much taste— 
such a magnificent figure, and such eyes. But some 
folks have strange notions. What I wished to say, my 
dear, was this—Arabella is getting quite old enough to 
be settled in life. Now there’s that a 

“Old enough!” interrupted the father, “why wife 
how old is she ?” 

“ Arabella,” gravely responded the wife, “is twenty 
years old this very day, and to-night——” 

“Twenty !” exclaimed the father, “ who could have 
believed it? I never thought of it. How quickly 
twenty years fly by.” 

“You are a strange, unthinking man. Why time 
might come and carry us half a century into eternity, 
and I do not believe you would ever know it. You are 
just like Agnes—forever at your books.” 

“ Any thing more my dear?” 

“No, my dear.” 

The husband resumed his reading, and for a short 
time all was silent. 
~ At length spake Mrs. Woodville, 

“Richuid,” said she, “I have invited a party of friends 
to meet here to-night, to celebrate Arabella’s birth day. 
Have you any objections !” 

« None in the least, my dear.” 

«“T wish Arabella was well married; she would make 
a splendid wife. No longer ago than yesterday she had 





an offer, which, at my instigation, she declined accept- 
ing.” 

«“ Why so, Matilda ?” 

“ Because, husband, I am determined my Arabella 
shall never marry a plebeian. Her offer yesterday 
was nothing but a wholesale dealer in tea. 


He is 





a very worthy young man, but not a suitable match 
for my daughter. She has refused a great many such 
offers.” 

“A wholesale tea dealer! Why my dear Matilda, 
what was I when you married me? If you will think 
a moment you will recollect I was but an under clerk 
in the very house I now own. A plebeian, Matilda! 
Do you expect our daughter to marry a duke?” 

“Nonsense, Richard: how can I expect any such 
thing as that, in our republican country ’—though she 
would not disgrace any kingly court. No, a member of 
Congress, or some other distinguished there is that 
French Consul: he has been here quite often since he 
was introduced to Arabella, three weeks ago. I should 
not wonder if he should soon propose for her: he seems 
very much struck with her.” 

“ What, that young Desmarlie? He is a fine fellow, 
talks English like a native—has no foolish Frenchified 
I like him. He played back-gammon 
with me all one evening.” 

“ He is to be here to-night; and, if I can manage 
but I hear Arabella calling me.” 





way with him. 





Mrs. Woodville left the room, and her spouse, after 
looking at his watch, left the house. He was soon 
immersed in business; forgetting all about Arabella, or 
her party. So, when he came home in the evening, he 
was surprised to find his house all bustle, and brilliantly 
illuminated. Being a very quiet man his surprise did 
not last long. 

Mr. Woodville began life a poor boy: now he was 
what the world calls wealthy. He owned ships and 
houses, and was the head of a flourishing mercantile 
establishment. Through all, he had been upright and 
honorable—a plain, straight-forward, sensible man ; fond 
of his home, and fond of peace. 

The party, that night, was to be a splendid one. No 
pains or expense had been spared, by either Arabella or 
her mother, in arranging every thing in the most mag- 
nificent style. 


When Mr. Woodville entered the drawing-room, he “‘ 


found the guests partly assembled, and Arabella, dressed 
in the splendor of an Eastern princess, ready to receive 
them. The father’s eye, as he glanced upon the noble 
looking girl, acknowledged she was handsome. But 
when he turned to his youngest, his gentle, quiet Aggie, 
his heart felt the difference. 

Her dress was of simple white, with no ornament 
save one little moss-rose bud, half hid among her soft 
brown curls. 

She looked very lovely; so thought her father 
and so Eugene Desmarlie seemed to think also; for 
there he stood close beside her gazing into the blue 
depths of her well-like eyes; no doubt thinking of her 
sister Arabella. 

“Mrs. Woodville did not observe any of this; or if 
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she did it never once entered her head that any one 
could prefer the timid Agnes to the brilliant Arabella. 

Throughout the whole evening Desmarlie showed the 
most marked attention to the shrinking Agnes. Once 
in the dance the little moss bud fell from her hair. 
Eugene picked it up and said to her, in a low voice— 

“ Sweet Agnes, give me this. I will look at it when 
alone, and think of a far lovelier flower.” 

Agnes held out her little hand for it; but he kept the 
rose, and earnestly pressed the hand. All this was done 
very quickly and very quietly. ‘The warm pressure of 
his hand thrilled to her very soul. The first approach 
of love brings with it-a strange emotion. Agnes felt as 
though a new being had sprung up within her, and 
taken its abode at her heart. That heart seemed full 
even to pain: and yet it was the pain of joy. The ful- 
ness there poured itself from her soft eyes: Eugene 
drank the love, beaming forth from them, until his heart 
was full like hers. 

The party was over, and Eugene went home to dream 
of her. The moss-rose bud lay next his heart: it seemed 
the fitting place for it; it was so like the gentle, blushing 
Agnes. 

And Agnes ?—love in her young bosom was a-new 
guest. She cried herself t6 sleep, and awoke the next 
morning a new being; a being with a soul: a child no 
longer. 

When Arabella found herself: in her own apartment, 
alone, she threw herself on the nearest seat that offered 
itself. Her bright smiles were gone: she looked weary 
and unhappy. She buried her face in her jewelled 
hands, and seemed for a long time best in sad thoughts. 
She arose at length and stood before the mirror. 

“TI almost thought,” said she aloud, “I had grown 
ugly and deformed. Vanity is very foolish and spoils 
beauty: I am not vain; but I am very beautiful, and 
beauty is power. Every eye around me tells me I am 
beautiful: my glass tells me so, but I am not conscious 
of possessing any beauty, oh, no, I am very artless, and 
am not in the least aware of my own surpassing loveli- 
ness; therein, also, lies power. What a good actress I 
should have made. What the world has lost.” 

She still looked at her own glowing form in the large 
mirror, and still mused on. Her musings were a type 
of her own character. 

“He was with her all the evening, with my sister. 
That was to try me. He cannot admire the baby face 
of my sister more than the one I see reflected before me. 
He shall love me: as I live he shall. I will sleep to- 
night and wear my gayest smiles and brightest eyes for 
him to-morrow. And to make all sure I will say to my 
good little timid sister that Eugene Desmarlie is a very 
naughty boy, and a great flirt, and warn her very kindly 
to beware of him. I will tell her how many hearts he 
has broken, but that I am certain if he loves any one it 
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is myself—that he has told meas much. Yes, that will 
do. Agnes is truth itself—all I tell her she will believe. 
So good night.” 

The morrow came, and with it came Eugene Des- 
marlie to the house of Mr. Woodville. He found the 
sisters alone in the drawing-room. 

Agnes almost immediately left the room, but not until 
Eugene had placed within her hand a small bouquet of 
rare flowers, and not until she had given him a warm 
blush and a half glance frgm her’soft eyes in return. 

Eugene was angry at for going. He talked and 
laughed the morning away with her sister; and almost 
vowed to himself to love her out of spite. Arabella had 
done what she promised herself the night before: so far 
she had succeeded. She had given her brightest smiles, 
and her dark eyes had beamed so much fascination that 
Eugene seemed charmed in spite of himself. Agnes 
did not doubt the tale her sister told her. She felt so 
fearful of betraying the love she felt for Eugene that she 
shunned him. Arabella saw that so far her plan had 
succeeded. She was one to dazzle—to take captive the 
heart of man by storm, Agnes could win love: she 
was formed to steal into the heart like low, soft music. 
Therein lay the difference between those two sisters. 

Eugerie came again the next day. Arabella was not 
at home—he saw Agnes alone. She seemed very shy, 
but her reserve gradually melted before his frank, earnest 
manner. She forgot her sister’s caution, was her own 
natural self, and Eugene thought he had never seen so 
lovely, so loveable a thing as she was. She played and 
sang for him, and as he looked into her young, half 
down-cast eyes, and upon her blushing, tender face, he 
wondered how he could ever, for one moment, have 
admired her sister. He was on the point of telling her 
how lovely she was, and how well worth living his life 
would be with so sweet a spirit forever by his side, when 
the door opened and Arabella entered. She was so full 
of bright spirits, and looked so gay and radiant that his 
gentle dreams vanished with her presence. Agnes tried 
to make one in the conversation, but her timidity returned 
before her sister’s sparkling sallies. She soon found an 
excuse to leave the room. Eugene wondered why, 
thought it very strange, was again half angry with her; 
but he soon forgot all in the syren smiles of her brilliant 
sister. Arabella exerted herself to the utmost to please 
without appearing to do so. That she did please she 
was sure: she always knew just what to say ; and what 
she said was with a sprightliness and grace peculiarly 
her own. 

Eugene was completely bewildered: scarcely a day 
passed that did not find him at Mr. Woodville’s, 
Sometimes he saw the whole family, but more fre- 
quently no one but Arabella. Agnes grew more and 
more shy. At times when he saw her alone he 
could bring her out; and then he discovered what a 
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well of rich thought lay hid beneath her every day 
diffidence. : 

Eugene was where many like him have been before 
—halting between two opinions. The one dazzling, 
bright, beautiful—the other equally beautiful, less daz- 
zling, more loveable, more gentle. 

Agnes was sitting alone, so deeply engaged in thought 
that she did not observe a figure entering the room until 
it was close beside her. Her thoughts were not happy 
ones, for tears were in her eyes. 

“My Agnes! my dearcalildgughter! Agnes tell me 
what ails thee ?” 

The father sat down and gently drew his child to his 
bosom. 

“You are not the same you were a month ago, 
Agnes. Tell your father all that troubles you, for 
something does trouble you. I have watched your 
color come and go, and your eyes dim with repressed 
tears. Tell me, Aggie. Tell me all.” 

“Dear papa,” said she, sobbing, “I cannot, I cannot.” 

“Has Eugene Desmarlie any thing to do with your 
grief, Aggie ?” 

She hid her young face in his bosom. 

“TI thought so. Agnes, dear Aggie, calm yourself; 
do not give way to so much sorrow. He shall not r 

“ Do not blame him, dear papa. He has done nothing. 
I have been very foolish, and—you are so kind, my dear 
father, I will tell you how silly your child has been.” 

Her sweet face burned in blushes as she revealed her 
heart. 

“T did not know how much Mr. Desmarlie was in my 
thoughts, how well I liked him until my sister told me 
that he—that he loved her. Since then I have tried 
hard to forget him, but, dear papa, I cannot when I see 
him every day. I cannot.” 

And she burst into tears afresh. 

“Let me go to my aunt’s in Virginia, dear father,” 
said she struggling with her tears. “I am young. 
What I feel for him may be only a fancy that absence 
Dear papa, let me go, I cannot stay here.” 

And the father 
rds of kindness 





may remove. 

“Tf you wish it you certainly shall,” 
fondly kissed his child and tried by 
to win her from her sorrow. 

Eugene Desmarlie had not been that day at Mr. Wood- 
ville’s. He had spent the hours in his own room look- 
ing into his own heart; the dejected expression of his 
face plainly indicated that he was not satisfied with what 
he found there. His spirits were depressed to an extent 
of which persons, with a less quicksilver temperament 
than his, know nothing. In fact conscience, that had 
slept so long, was aroused within him. He thought 
how wrong he had been. He thought of how unhappy 
Agnes had looked the day before, and of the bright 
smile of triumph her sister wore. He looked at the 
moss-rose bud and reproached himself that the heart of 
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the one that had worn it, seemed withered like itself. 
He resolved to go to the father of Agnes and confess 
the wrong. 

A rap came at the door of his rodm, and at the same 
moment a young man, apparently a few years the senior 
of Eugene, entered. 

“ Welcome, George,” said Eugene, warmly clasping 
the hands of the new comer, “ you, of all others, are the 
being I most wish to see.” 

“What! You suvely forget Arabella.” 

“ Name her not to me, George.” 

“Ha! ha! has your song changed since I have been 
away? Three weeks ago the burden of it was Arabella, 
the bright-eyed, radiant, glorious Arabella! But Norton, 
friend, you look unhappy ; what is the matter? Speak 
out, man, what is it?” 

“Tam a villain; that’s all.” 

“ What have you done, robbed Uncle Sam’s letter 
bags ?” 

“No, Willard, I have only robbed a heart of its hap- 
piness.” ' 

“TI do not wish you to be any more communicative 
than suits your humor,” said Eugene’s friend, after a 
silence of some moments. “ But we have been friends 
together in sunshine and in shade, from boyhood 
and —” 

“ You have always known my heart and shall. You 
remember, George, before you went to Baltimore, that I 
had much to say of Miss Woodville—Arabella ?” 
“Yes,” replied his friend, with a half laugh, “I think 
I do.” : 

“T had not then’ seen her sister. Beautiful Agnes! 
she loves me, George—and I am not vain; but her sister 
Arabella loves me—and—” 

«“ And you love them both,—two at once; is that it? 
nothing strange in that if they are loveable girls. I love 
more than two—I—” 

“Ido not feel in a trifling mood, George. You re- 
member I saw Arabella at the theatre the first night I 
arrived in the city. I did not hear a word of the play— 
I saw only her; she seemed conscious I saw nothing 
but her.” 

“Yes, I remember all that. I also remember I told 
you both she and her mother were bent upon having 
the one for a husband, the other for a son-in-law, no 
common personage.” 

« Yes, and I like a simpleton got introduced to her as 
a French Consul.” 

“Tt was foolish; but I did nothing to discourage your 
mad freak. What do you intend doing now?” 

“T shall see the father and—” 

“Shall you ask him for one or for both of his daugh- 
ters ?” 

« Agnes [ love; but when I am with Arabella, I can- 
not but be fascinated; cannot think of aught save the 
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bright ,creation before me. She is a bewildering, be- 
witching creature.” 

“She is all you say. I have been in love with her 
myself. A word im your ear, Eugene,—J have been 
rejected there because, forsooth, I am not a Count Lon- 
jumeau.” 

“ You take your dismissal very coolly.” 

“ Ay, I agree with Tom Moore; there is more than 
one sweet rose in the world. But Agnes, is she as beau- 
tiful as her sister?” 

“ She is more lovely, perhaps, though not as strikingly 
beautiful. The deuce of it is, George, that I told Ara- 
bella I loved her one evening when she looked her 
brightest, and she promised to be mine.”’ 

« That is nothing; when she discovers you to be plain 
Eugene Desmarlie, a young limb of the law not yet 
practising, she will resign you.” 

“Flattering, very. Shall you be at the Fenton’s to- 
morrow evening?” 

“ Yes, I received a card just before I came here. I 
have an engagement at four—it is now half-past three. 
Farewell.” 

“The sisters will be there.” 

“Yes; good-by.” 

The morrow evening came. Among a brilliant party 
assembled at “the Fenton’s,’ were Eugene and his 
friend, and but one of the sisters. Agnes was not 

there. 

Arabella danced and flirted the whole evening with a 
Don Mustachio, who sported a long, unspeakable Ger- 
man name, Count Von He talked broken En- 
glish, and was extremely polite, and extremely well- 
dressed. She had no look for any one but him. 

“You see I am right,’”’ said George Willard as the 
friends were on their way home. 

« Yes, she is a coquette, and heartless. I wonder how 
I ever loved her.” 

The next morning Eugene went to Mr. Woodville’s 
with the determination of quarreling with the false Ara- 
bella, and to confess all to the father. He found the 
family engaged,—went back to his hotel; a note was 
there awaiting him. It was beautifully written on satin 
paper, saying that Miss Woodville would be “ at home” 
that evening. Within the note were enclosed two cards 
tied together with white satin ribbon. Miss Arabella 
Woodville was upon one, the other was the unwritable 
name of Count Von 

Arabella and her mother obtained their wish. She 
was married to a real count, a German count, with an 
almost empty title. But what of that? Arabella had 
gold enough for both. Then he was a coxcomb; but 
what of that? He was also a count. 

The affair was somewhat suddenly got up; but then 
the mother consoled herself with the knowledge that her 
daughter was a countess. Count Von , with the 
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unpronouncable name, brought letters with him to 
prove that he was no cheat. 

The noble pair started for Germany the morning fol- 
lowing their marriage. 

That morning Eugene went tosee Agnes. He found 
her ready for a journey to Virginia. Her father was to 
accompany her. How he prevailed upon the gentle 
Aggie to stay, history does not relate. He did prevail 
however, and was referred to papa for answer to the 
ardent suit he pressed. 

“Mr. Woodville, I have Frew words to say to you,” 
spake Eugene, after the servant, who showed him into 
Mr. Woodville’s sanctum, had left the room. 

“Say them, my boy.” 

“First be so kind as to read this.’ Eugene handed 
him a letter of introduction from a friend of Mr. Wood- 
ville, saying that Mr. Eugene Desmarlie was the son of 
Robert G. Desmarlie of Baltimore ; that he was a young 
man of fine talents, having a thorough knowledge of the 
law, &c. &c. 

“ What is this? T thought you a French Consul.” 

“There is where I have deceived you,” and Eugene 
frankly told him why he had passed for what he was 
not ; and ended with avowing his love for Agnes. 

“Then you are not a Frenchman ?” 

“No. I was born in America.” 

“From my heart I am gled of it, Eugene; that was 
the only thing I had against you. I liked you from the 
first—and like you better now. You are manly and 
frank. Yes, you shall have my Aggie, dear boy.” 

Eugene looked his thanks; but the happy look passed 
quickly from his eye, and he said— 

“Mr. Woodville, I am poor. I have nothing but my 
profession to depend on, and I am not yet in practice. 
I intended to start in this ss 

“T am glad of it, my boy. I was once poor myself. 
You shall have practice and you shall have Agnes. 
Yes—that is, if you can get her, and Eugene, I think 
you can, That is—yes, I think you can get her boy.” 

“T hope in a few years to be able to—” 

“Say no miore, dear boy. All will be right. 
Yes, Agnes must love you. I shall be proud of you for 
ason. Agnes isa good girl,—a kind, affectionate daugh- 
ter. She will make a good wife, Eugene. She is a 
dear girl. You must treat her kindly, young man.” 

A tear glistened in the good old man’s eye. Eugene 
felt his own moisten at the father’s earnest manner. 

“T have no fear for you,” continued Mr. Woodville, 
wiping his eye. “But see, there is Agnes in the garden 
—go and join her. God bless you, my dear boy,” and 
the father warmly shook his hands. 

Eugene found Agnes looking brighter and happier 
than any of her sweet flowers. 

History does not tell all their conversation. It only 
tells how Eugene picked a little bud from a moss-rose 
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bush and placed it among, the shining locks of the blush- | 
ing Agnes’ soft brown hair. And how he took from his | 
bosom a locket and showed Agnes a withered moss-rose — 
bud. And then it says that Agnes Woodville and Eu- | 
gene Desmarlie were made one just two years after the 
Count and Countess Von started for Germany. | 








I MUST LEAVE THEE NOW. 


BY EDWARD? J. PORTER. 


Give back the heart I brought thee 
In love’s first, happiest hour! 

Ere other lips had wrought thee, 
A spell of deeper power— 

Ere thou had’st learned less kindly 
To gaze upon this brow; 

Oh! I have loved too blindly, 
But I must leave thee now! 


Give back the chain that scattered 
Rich gleams in other days! 

Ere the bright links were shattered, 
Its gems had lost their rays— 

Ere at another altar 
Thy spirit learned to bow ; 

Oh! though the heart may falter, 
Still I must leave thee now! 


The heart that loved thee only, 
That treasured up each word, 
Now desolately, lonely, 

Must sigh unwept, unheard ; 
The chain, so rich in gleamings, 
Lies shattered, rayless, low, 
Quenched all its spirit dreamings 
Since I must leave thee now. 





THE LIKENESS. 


BY JOHN 8S. JENKINS. 


Txov art too like thy mother, boy! 
Thy soft blue eye, thy chesnut hair, 
Thy dimpled cheek, and, lurking there, 

That rosy laugh, so full oa, 

And love, and glee, are hers’ alone— 
And hers’ thy voice’s lute-like tone. 


Thou art too like thy mother, boy! 
Whene’er I listen to thy sigh, 
Thy mother gone seems hovering nigh; 
And when I call thee all my joy, 
I see her smile upon thy cheek, 
And, breathless, wait to hear her speak. 


Thou art too like thy mother, boy! 
And Death may tear thee from my heart: 
Ah! shall I ever, ever part 

From him, my bosom’s only joy? 

I could not hear his dying sigh ; 
Sooner than that, oh! let me die. 





THE VIRGIN’S TRIUMPH. 
BY HARRY DANFORTH. 


“Do you know me, girl?!—ha! you have not forgotten. 
Then prepare for your fate.” 
As the Rover uttered these words he entered the after 


_ cabin of the ship, by lifting up the curtain which divided 
the apartment from the larger room in front, and stood 


face to face with the shrinking and terrified girl, whose 


| ashy paleness, when she saw the countenance of the 


intruder, told that his character, if not his person was 
already known to her. And if ever before she had seen 
that face it could not be forgotten; for no one looked on 
the Dark Rover without having every feature of his 
countenance burnt into the memory. He had appa- 
rently been handsome once, but his face was now bruta- 
lized by the indulgence of strong and evil passions. The 
stern, frowning brow—the keen and glittering eye—the 
compressed yet voluptuous lip—and the expression of 
settled malignity over the whole face, left an impression 
on the gazer’s mind which neither time nor events could 
eradicate. So, at least, it seemed in-the case of the 
young girl, for she uttered a stifled shriek, and turned 
away shuddering from his look, as if she had seen some 
deadly serpent. His eyes lightened with licentious pas- 
sion, when, burying her face in her hands, she exposed 
to sight her rounded and snowy shoulders; but checking 
any other outward manifestation of his evil thoughts, he 
curled his lip in a bitter sneer, and said ironically, 

“And so you do know me—me the despised suitor 
—the good-for-naught of whom your canting guardian 
bid you beware, because, forsooth, I was a cavalier and 
not a rascally, snivelling round head like himself. Ah! 
my pretty Puritan,” he continued, exchanging his tone 
for one of more freedom, and advancing toward her, 
“times have changed since then. I swore, on that day, 
to have revenge ; and the hour for it has come. Will it 
please you then to accommodate yourself to your destiny, 
or must I use force? Out of this cabin you go not until 
you have become worse than the meanest thing of your 
sex, whom yesterday you would have cast from your 
doors.” 

Up to this moment the victim had remained with her 
face buried in her hands, and her head averted from 
her conqueror; and, while he was addressing her, wild 
and fearful thoughts had been passing through her 
bosom, so that at first she scarcely comprehended his 
words. All the horrid events of the last day had passed 
in hurried review before her. She stood once more on 


the deck of their gallant ship, as it left the port for 
old England, whither her guardian was returning after 
having settled her West Indian possessions—sle stood 
and watched with him the setting sun go down behind 
the inland hills, while the parting beams stretched a 
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bridge of gold across the deep, on which, even as the 
old legend fancied, angels might have walked to glory 
—she lay again in her couch, with the silvery moonlight 
looking in through the little window, while she dreamed 
sweet dreams of home, and of one to whom her virgin 
love had been plighted, the graceful, and high born 
Everard—she saw, with despair, the low caravel that 
had shot out from behind the deserted headland at break 
of day, and made for them with clouds of canvass swel- 
ling in the breeze, and the bloody fiag, whose solitary 
red field was unrelieved by a single emblem, waving 
high at the peak—she beheld the gradual approach of 
this relentless foe, the collision of the two vessels, the 
crowds of ruffians who leaped on the almost unarmed 





ship, the short but deadly conflict, the decks slippery” 


with blood, the fall of her guardian, their servants, the 
captain and the rest of her defenders, and her own wild 
retreat to the after cabin, a few minutes before, where 
she had prayed for death: she saw all this, and well 
might these memories, combined with the clash of arms, 
the shrieks of the wounded, and the curses of the pirates, 
still ringing in her ears, prevent her from hearing what 
her captor said. But when he came to his last dreadful 
annunciation, those fearful words penetrated even to her 
paralyzed heart, and she started up, while terror dilated 
her eyes, and her hands involuntarily rose in supplica- 
tion. 

“Oh! spare me,” she cried, falling on her knees, and 
clasping the feet of the Rover, “ by the memory of your 
mother—by your hopes of salvation—spare me, spare 
me ” 

The pirate looked down on the agonized countenance 
at his feet, but the bitter sneer on his lip faded not, nor 
did a single muscle of his face relax. At length he 
burst into a scornful laugh. 

« And is it to yield to a girl’s tears that I have plot- 
ted, and toiled, and suffered for years, in the hope of one 
day having my revenge’?—and now, when the goal 
has been gained, and [am about to drink the cup for 
which I have worked so long, are you mad enough to 
think that a few tears, or a well-acted part will induce 
me to forego my prize? Tush! girl, you are a fool! 
No—by heaven!—you shall be mine—on my own 
terms—and that ere the day is many minutes older. 
Pray not to me,” he continued, as his victim clasped 
his feet convulsively, “my heart is as hard as yonder 
steel, for I have taught it to look forward to this moment 
with delight. And haveI not cause?” he asked, lash- 
ing himself into a rage. “Was I not rejected in favor 
of a beardless boy, ay ! and was not added insult heaped 
on that rejection? Roysterer, profligate adventurer, 
knave-—were not such the terms with which I was 
repelled ” 

“No—no. I never called you such, let me not an- 
swer for what others have done.” 


THE LADY’S 








“Not answer, ha! And ‘what is it to me whether 
you spoke them, or your canting guardian? Were they 
not uttered in your own halls, and before grinning 
grooms and horse-boys? Was I not almost thrust from 
your’ presence? Did not the names stick to me after- 
wards? and was not my companionship shunned, and 
my hopes of advancement cut off? Ay! you know 
all this, and yet tell me it was not your fault. Your 
fault, indeed !—and who would have dared say these 
thins, or who would have dared repeat them, if the 
heirss of Stratford Castle had accepted me? No, by 
the God above us! your plea shall be of no avail. I set 
in motion—it costs nothing to tell how—the train of 
causes that induced your guardian to leave home and 
take you with him. I have dogged you ever since you 
left England, but never found an opportunity to strike 
the blow. I have turned pirate to get you in my power: 
the laws have outlawed me already ; and think you my 
peril is increased by this new outrage, as men will be 
pleased to call it? Talk to weak women, or beardless 
boys of pity; but ask not, nor expect mercy from Regi- 
nald Willmot !” 

“Oh! yes—you wrong yourself—you will pity— 
mercy, mercy, mercy !” 

. “Was there mercy shown to me,” he exclaimed, 
spurning her with his foot “when I knelt toyou? Did 
I not tell you how for years I had loved you—how I 
had watched by day and dreamed over you by night— 
how I had been spurned on to deeds of glory by the 
hope of winning your smile—and might I not have told 
you, as you were told by others, how I had reformed 
my life, left my old associates, and sworn never to see 
them again, trusting thus to gain your favor? Did I 
not speak of the fiery depths of my heart, and tell you 
that my love for you had become a part of my life? 
But what,” he continued savagely, his face assuming 
the look of a demon, “ was your answer? ‘ You were 
young, forsooth,’” and here again his accents became 
those of bitter scorn—“‘you knew nothing of love’— 
‘you mistrusted my passionate nature’—God’s death ! was 
I to be spurned like a hound, and my past life thrown 
in my teeth after alf'my sacrifices foramendment. Girl,” 
and the words hissed through his teeth, “I became, from 
that hour, more like a fiend than a human being; for 
my love was changed into hate—hate the most bitter, 
and unrelenting—a hate that has never slept since day 
or night. You scorned a love such as no mortal ever 
before felt. You may judge of its intensity by my pre- 
sent hatred. Hearts like mine are hot as lava—and 
wo to those who rouse my vengeance! But away 
with this trifling! Once I would have kissed the earth 
where you trod if you had promised to be mine, but 
now you shall pray to me for the rites of the church, 
and pray in vain,” and he laughed mockingly, gazing 
on the agonized face of his victim in triumphant malice. 
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“Qh! for one momen ” shrieked the girl, again 
clasping his feet, and looking “up into his face implo- 
ringly, “hear me. I know you have been wronged, 
though never, as God is my witness, did [say or think 
aught you have attributed to me. 
for years, aye! for life itself—I will do the most menial 
offices for you—or I will surrender my estates and swear 
never to marry any one, if you will only save my honor. 
Oh! turn not away. Remember the grave—eternity— 
the judgment day. Only save me, and I will bless you 
forever”—and she gazed up into his face with a counte- 
nance that might have moved the tempter of mankind 
himself. It was in vain. 

“Tush, girl,” and his dark eyes glowed with unholy 
passion, “you only look more beautiful, and thereby 
hasten your doom. Ha! it would have been a refine- 
ment in revenge if I had saved your guardian till this 


hour, that he might have seen your degradation. But 
come now—let us have done with this trifling. Your 
charms would render an anchorite callous. Must I need 


use force ?”’ and, for the first time, he laid his hand on 
the suppliant, and would have torn away the covering 
which veiled her panting bosom. 

Had he beheld the fabled shield reversed and gazed 
upon the Gorgon’s face—had he seen one of his mur- 
dered victims start up through the deck before him, the 
Rover could not have been more confounded than at the 
instantaneous and unexpected change which came over 
the virgin when she felt his unholy touch. Hitherto 
she had played the part of the suppliant, exhausting all 
the eloquence of words, tears and looks to save herself 
from foul dishonor; and her captor would as soon have 
looked for the lightning to have burst from the calm, 
sunlit sky overhead, as for her to have evinced any thing 
like daring or defiance. But she did doit. The instant 
that she felt the brutal touch upon her shoulder, she 
started to her feet, and sprang back, with eyes flashing 
fire, and nostrils dilated. 

“ Off—off, miscreant,” she said, with a proud wave 
of the arm, such as a queen would have used, “as there 
is a God in Heaven, if you approach one step nearer, 
you die.” ® 

Perhaps there was something of admiration for this 
conduct which induced the pirate to pause, even after 
his first astonishment had subsided ; for he certainly saw 
no means by which his victim could carry her threat 
into execution. Folding his arms composedly on his 
bosom, he laughed contemptuously and said, 

“ Really your rage becomes you, and I like your spirit. 
You are not the tame dove [ thought, and I must watch 
you well. But pray,” he continued sneeringly, “how 
Jong am I to wait your pleasure, or by what means do 
you expect to keep me away ?” 

“Do you see this train of powder?” said the girl, 
pointing to her feet, while she kept her eye keenly 

Vor. II.—4 


I will be your slave | 
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watching the face of her captor to anticipate any move- 
ment he might make, “it reaches to the magazine, and 
was laid after we saw you would overtake us; but in 
the strife of the battle was forgotten. A lamp burns 
here at my side, and with a single dash of the hand I 
can throw the fire on that train. I have known this all 
along; but life is a precious boon, and we dare not part 
with it without weighty cause. Think you else I would 
have knelt so long to you, miscreant, murderer as you 
are? While there was hope I prayed for mercey—I now 
demand safety at your hands. Swear by your knightly 
ancestors—for that oath alone you will not break—to 
restore me unharmed to my friends as speedily gs possible, 
or I fire the train.” 

The cheek of the Rover might have turned a shade 
paler when she mentioned the means of destruction she 
possessed ; but, if so, the change was only momentary, 
and long ere she had ceased speaking, his sunburnt face 
was as dark as before. Not that he misdoubted what 
she said, but then he had too much confidence in his 
agility to suppose she could carry her design into exe- 
cution ; and besides he was constitutionally brave. The 
scornful look still wreathed his lip, but-he spoke not, 
and his eye dared not leave that of the maiden. And 
there they stood while one could have counted ten— 
each as motionless as if carved out of stone. She pale 
as death, but with a form proudly erect, and an eye as 
an eagle’s in its wrath—he, like a sneering fiend, await- 
ing the first symptom of faltering on her part, to spring 
upon her and prevent her executing her threat, for well 
he knew that her excited nerves must eventually give 
way, if only on account of the unnatural tension to 
which they had been drawn. But he mistook his victim. 
If he knew her weakness, she knew it also; and during 
the short interval we have described her keen eye 
was reading his soul. She knew that all succor from 
without was hopeless—that they were on the broad sea, 
and leagues from any other ship—and that her delive- 
rance must come from herself, and in the way she had 
threatened, or come not at all. The scanty space of 
time had scarcely elapsed—though to her and to her 
confronter it seemed an age, for moments in situations 
like theirs are counted by the emotions they witness— 
when she said, still keeping her eye fixed on those of the 
Rover, and with the accents of the haughtiest of queens. 

“Do you consent ?” 

She saw he was about to spring on her, and without 
pausing, she continued, 

“Then I summon you to the bar of God!” as she 
spoke dashing the lamp on the train. 

The Rover was at her side as she ceased speaking, but 
it. was too late. The fire whizzed along the deck, even 
as the words fell from her, and with their close, pirate 
and victim, and all the crowded population of the ship, 
were hurled, with a noise as of ten thousand batteries, 
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into the air. The whole of that living freight was in 
eternity. The awful citation of the maiden had been 
answered, 





‘MELODY. 
BY HENRY MORFORD. 


Ou! bend those breathing lips to mine, 
Sweet spirit of the starry eyes, 
Oh! smile in sadness while I twine 
These golden memories as they rise, 
My lips are wet with oozing slime— 
My lips are cold with chilly dew, 
But not a thought of guilt or crime 
Ts with the love they bear to you. 


Iam a worn and wayward thing, 
Grown almost old in early youth, 
And I have half forgot to sing 
My old time lays of love and truth; 
Yet by my altar fires I keep 
One memory beautiful and true, 
And on my lips the breathings sleep— 
The saddened love they bear to you. 


Oh! bend those breathing lips to mine, 
And I will bow on bended knee, 
And see my guardian angel shine 
In the dark eyes that look on me. 
T only know to ban and. bless, 
And all the world must share the two, 
Still bend those lips while mine caress, 
And trust the love they bear to you. 





THE BRIDE. 


BY MRS. CATHARINE ALLAN. 


Sue is standing in her beauty 
With a veil around her spread, 
And the orange blossoms gleaming 

Like starlight on her head, 
But she trembles as the aspen 
When her finger feels the ring, 
She hath fainted at the altar— 
Poor, broken-hearted thing! 


She was once a happy maiden, 
And her song was light and free, 
On her face the smiles were dancing 
As sunlight on the sea; 
And her eyes were full of gladness, 
And her cheek was never pale— 
She is lying like a lily 
Down-beaten by the gale! 


For she had a youthful lover 
Whom they severed from her side, 

They have dragged her here for lucre, 

~ A victim for a bride! 

But her heart-strings crack to bursting, 
And they shriek, the swoon is death— 

Go! and wail, ye horror-stricken !— 
Ne’er shall ye feel her breath. 


THE LADY’S 
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LUCY ASHTON. 


BY a. W. NONEY. 


“She never told her love, 
But let concealment, like a worm, i’ the bud, 
Feed on her damask cheek.” 


“Her case, I fear, is a hopeless one!” said the phy- 
sician mournfully. “There is an unrevealed malady, 
which, like the rapid decay of consumption, is wasting 
her vital energies, and baffling our utmost skill.” 

Consumerion! How many a fair cheek and manly 

countenance blanches at even the sound of that fearful 
word, and what sad images of faded beauty rise, like the 
gaunt spectres of the grave, to sear the view and thrill 
the soul with terror! Forms once perfect in their love- 
liness, pass before the mind’s eye, clad in pale habili- 
ments, and bending like the fragile lily to the storm; 
features once glowing with the roseate flush of health 
and youth, now appear wan and wasted by suffering and 
disease ; and eyes, which erst were filled with the soft, 
sweet light of love and gladness, are sunken and glassy. 
Human nature shudders at the vision conjured up by 
that single word, and the heart weeps over the fell doom 
which it imports. 

When the sick maiden knew that her life was des- 
paired of, she wept; not so much, however, at the bit- 
terness of her sad destiny, as at the grief of those by 
whom she was surrounded. She felt that they loved 
her, and she regretted to think of the sorrow which her 
melancholy fate would occasion them. But for herself, 
she heard the dread decree of destiny not as a condemned 
criminal, but as a child who was going home to her 
parents, dwelling in a brighter and better world. 

Lucy Ashton was an orphan, but not without friends 
or fortune. Her father had been a clergyman in a beau- 
tiful little village situated upon the banks of the Lake 
George; from whence, at his death, she was conveyed 
to this city by her uncle, and installed as a member of 
his own beloved family. She was treated here with 
lavish kindness and attention ; for it was impossible not 
to love the sweetand amiable simplicity of her character, 
as well as to admire the simple and native beauty of her 
manners and person. But she was then scarcely six- 
teen, and from her susceptible age, to appearance sorrow 
for the irreparable loss of her parents, together with-grief 
at being thus early torn from all the loved associations 
of childhood, seemed to lie heavy at her heart—weighing 
it down with a melancholy sadness, which chilled all its 
youthful aspirations. Every resource was tried to re- 
inspire her spirits, but without avail ; for, the impression 
of grief, so powerful upon her tender nature, had already 
begun to harden or congeal within her breast, and not 
even the warmth of kindness and friendly affection could 
stay its icy progress. She appeared to droop like a lovely 
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flower transplanted from ite native soil ; and neither care 
nor attention could re-animat® her languid and pining 
energies, or restore the fading hues of her beauty. 
Consumption had now indeed fixed its terrible fangs 
upon her delicate constitution, and she withered with 
all the suddenness of an exotic plant, blighted by the 
chilling blasts of winter; but, without a murmur, she 
resigned herself to her sad fate. She asked merely to 
re-visit the loved scenes of her happier days, that she 
might take a last fond leave of her dear associations, 
and bid the warm friends of her childhood farewell ere 


‘she departed forever. Her request, urged with much of 


feeling and earnestness, was at length granted, though 
her anxious friends feared that the journey would prove 
too severe for her fragile energies, and perhaps hasten 
the already too fearfully swift progress of the dread 
destroyer. 

When she arrived at her native village, the news of 
her return spread quickly, and those who loved her, not 
only for her own sake, but also in memory of her de- 
ceased parents, flocked around with anxious hearts; all 
eager to give her a fond welcome, though sorrowful that 
it was under such painful circumstances that she came. 
Their kind greetings and ardent sympathies, at first 
seemed to have a most beneficial effect upon her spirits, 
and to those who were not familiar with the nature of 
the disease, her sudden revival appeared a harbinger of 
good; yet ere the day passed, she sunk again, beneath 
the fatigue of excitement, and her situation assumed a 
critical and alarming aspect. Her spirit seemed to hover 
over the verge of the grave, while the light of its exist- 
ence flickered with a faint and feeble glow, which threat- 
ened each succeeding moment to expire forever. It 
seemed as if her suffering weakness could now hold out 
no longer; and that the hope of even a few days sojourn 
amidst the scenes of her infancy was utterly lost—while 
she herself felt that she had returned only to die, without 
even the poor privilege of saying to each loved haunt or 
bower “adieu!” or of bedewing with the tears of filial 
affection the unforgotten graves of her once dear 
parents. 

And now, as she lay, as it were, upon the extremest 
verge of the precipice of death, without the hope of 
clinging to life and safety—waiting in inert helplessness 
for the passing breath which should vibrate the fearful 
balance, she faintly murmured forth a request for a 
moment’s interview with one whose features she had 
not yet seen among those of her friends who welcomed 
her return. 

“He has doubtless forgotten me,” she sighed; “ but 
tell him that a dying girl—one with whom he used to 
be intimate—desires to look upon him, and say ‘ fare- 
well,’ ere her eyes close forever.” T'ears gushed invo- 
luntarily"forth as she spoke, and those who heard her 
request looked with mute wonder upon each other. A 





light seemed just dawning upon their understandings— 
which yet they could scarcely comprehend. 

This person was an estimable young man of the 
village, named Edgar Clayton, with whom, it was re- 
collected by her country friends, she had been much 
associated before the death of her parents, and her con- 
sequent departure for the city; but none of them had 
suspected that she was, at that time, from her extreme 
youth, in any way attached to him, though after her 
absence they discovered that he remembered her with 
feelings of deep interest. He did not visit her upon the 
first day of her return, because he doubtless feared the 
effect of fatigue upon her weakness; but on the second 
day he called, when, from the cause he had anticipated, 
he was not permitted to see her. 

“He has already been here, Luey,” said her kind 
uncle, “but on account of your very weak state we did 
not deem it advisable that your feelings should be again 
agitated ; as the excitement of your previous interviews 
with the many friends who have called, has been too 
powerful for your feeble faculties.” 

“Then he has not entirely forgotten me,” she mur- 
mured, while a faint smile illumined her pale features. 
“But, dear uncle,’ she continued, after a-moment’s 
reflection, “I have no hopes of life—I feel that my fate 
is near at hand; and my only wish can at this period be 
to look upon the faces of those long absent friends whom 
I have journeyed to see, and to bid them farewell.” 

“Tt shall be as you desire, my dear niece,” replied 
her uncle with a despairing voice, for he feared that this 
one meeting might prove far more ‘injurious than all the 
rest. He suspected the truth, and regretted deeply that 
the secret had not been discovered ere her disease had 
made such fearful progress. He knew that secret love 
did sometimes exist, and he had heard that its hopeless 
concealment often proved injurious, and even fatal.. But 
he deemed that it was now too late to dream of hope 
in this—the malady was too near its crisis to admit of 
remedy ; while his fear was, that the effect which might 
have proved beneficial in the earlier stages of decay, 
would now but agitate the feeble and tottering fabric of 
her existence to its final dissolution. 

A messenger was forthwith despatched with Lucy’s 
request, and the young gentleman came without delay. 
But ere he was admitted to her presence, Mr. Ashton 
took the opportunity of suggesting to him a proper mode 
of action, with a careful consideration of her critical 
position, in order that he might not pain in the slightest 
degree her very sensitive heart. 

“ My poor niece, Mr. Clayton,” said he, somewhat 
reproachfully, “is now far gone, and we fear each hour 
may be her last. She has requested to see you, that she 
may bid you, among the remainder of her friends, a last 
farewell before che dies; and her wish should of course 
be gratified. She mentions that you and herself were 
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once very intimate, and for that reason I have to beg 
that you may carefully avoid re-calling to her memory 
aught which might have the slightest tendency to depress 
her feelings. Speak to her as you would to one whom 
you love, for she cherishes very dearly the remembrances 
of all her early friends.” 

The young man was evidently surprised at Mr. Ash- 
ton’s manner and words, and therefore waited a few 
moments to reflect upon their import. There was some 
emotion expressed in his countenance, and he appeared 
to be struggling with inward agitation, as if there were 
feelings of regret at work within his bosom. He replied, 

“You have spoken to me, Mr. Ashton, as if you deem 
that I am indifferent to the situation of your dear niece. 
But, sir, it is not ; I will candidly avow that I have 
loved Miss t her earliest childhood, and that 
my heart is as deeply connected with her approaching 
fate as your be.” 

“Then why, Mr. Clayton, have you not before sought 
her? Why have you thus coldly suffered her to pine 
away and wither under the blight of neglected love ?” 
returned Mr. Ashton harshly. 

«“ Neglected love!” echoed Clayton, with an appear- 
ance of astonishment. 

“Yes, sir, neglect /” returned the other rather warmly, 
for he deemed that the cause of Lucy’s concealment of 
her love was now apparent; “or did you but trifle with 
her feelings; and, when she was conveyed from your 
presence, and from her native home after losing her 
parents, did you bid her a cold farewell, and then desert 
her sorrows—turning your attention upon some other 
object 7” 

“Sir, I do not deserve this reproach,” replied Clayton 
with mixed feelings of pain and indignation. “She 
cannot think that I would act thus; even had I known 
or dreamed that my affection for her was returned. 
True, we were very intimate, and she was frank and 
kind toward me;,yet, when we parted, we had never 
spoken of love, and I dared not hope so much as to 
mention the feelings which I cherished. She was the 
daughter of a wealthy and honored clergyman, while I 
was poor. She went far off into a large city, where I 
could but deem that she would soon forget aught that 
she ever felt for one who was merely the companion of 
her childish days, and, therefore, I struggled to repress, 
if not overcome the passion, which had unconsciously 
been enkindled within my bosowh. Did I dream that 
she cherished for me aught save the friendship of child- 
hood, I had sought her long ere this!” 

“But though I had forgotten it, I now are there 
came a rumor of your engagement to another lady.” 

* 2 = falogz_never have I loved any one but your 
niece.” 

“ Pardon my warmth, sir,” ‘said Mr. Ashton 3 “I spoke 
hastily and under a wrong impression. But your 
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words bear their own evidenge” of truth, and the suppo- 
sition which we a short time since entertained, relative 
to the origin of her disease, i is of course by them refuted.” 

“Still it is not improbable,” he continued in a musing 
tone; but recollecting himself, he arose and observed, 
“Lucy is waiting for us, Mr. Clayton, and. we will now 
see her, if you please.” 

They entered the apartment of the sick girl, who sat 
propped up by pillows on her bed, and apparently watch- 
ing for their coming .with eager attention. She was 
looking more cheerful and life-like than she had appeared 
of late, and her eyes beamed with a new and joyous 
light. When the door opened, a bright flush passed 
across her pale features, and as Clayton advanced to her 
bedside, both appeared for a moment embarassed in their 
greeting. She, however, quickly recovered, and holding 
out her thin hand, said— 

“I have sent for you, Mr. Clayton ;” but as he caught 
her hand, and with a fervent movement pressed it to his 
lips, she suddenly paused in her explanation, gazed sadly 
for a moment into his expressive countenance; then 
burying her fsce in the pillows upon which she rested, 
she appeared to hide a flood of tears. Oh! there was a 
language there which none could fail to understand. 
The secret which had preyed upon that poor girl’s heart 
was now fully betrayed. Sympathy, wonder and anx- 
iety were blended in the countenances of those who. 
gazed upon the scene, and the young man himself was 
affected almost beyond control. The knowledge of the 
feelings which dictated his own action, added to the ex- 
pressed suspicion of Mr. Ashton, gave him at once a 
clear insight into the nature of her tears, and his heart 
yearned to console them; but how he scarcely knew. 
In the wildness of his agitation, however, he bent for- 
ward and whispered in her ear what, in the excitement 
of the moment, he himself knew not; but she faintly 
sobbed forth the murmur, 

“It is too late!—I am soon to die.” 

“Oh, no! not so,dear Lucy!” he passionately replied ; 
“you shall yet live to make us all happy, and myself, oh, 
more than happy! Think not of dying, dearest, for 
hope still exists, and death may not snatch you from me 
at the moment when my joy is discovered.” 

As he spoke, Lucy’s agitation overcame her weakness, 
and all was still, save the deep groan of despair which 
issued from the hearts of her friends. They thought 
her spirit had taken its flight; but it was soon evident 
that she was only fainting, and remedies were quickly 
offered to restore her. Witha heavy sigh her eyes again 
languidly opened, and she looked around for her lover, 
who had bowed his head down to conceal the intensity 
of his emotions. While she waited for a moment, as if 
for strength to speak, her uncle interfered, and would 
have closed the interview ; but she motioned for Clayton 
to remain. 
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« You are very weeks dear Lucy,” said Mr. Ash- 
ton, “and unable to bear t fort. Permit us, then, 
to defer farther conversation untifyou recover a little 
from your agitation.” : 

She now. acquiesced in her uncle’s desire, and rested 
with her gaze fixed fondly upon the countenance of him 
who had been the object of her secretly cherished affec- 
tion; while a faint glow, as of returning happiness, 
seemed gradually overspreading the pallor of her face. 
It was a joyful omen to the eyes of all, and their hearts 
began to swell with hope and gladness. 

From that moment may be dated the commencement 
of her return to health. Before that interview was 
ended, she herself spoke of hope, and every one joyfully 
felt that such was at length dawning. Love had admi- 
nistered an antidote to the disease which originated in 
itself, and thus was she snatched as it were from the 
portals of the tomb. Her recovery was thenceforth as 
rapid as had been her decline, and in a few short months 
the lately despairing invalid was fast acquiring once 
more the bloom of health. Day after day Clayton was 
constantly at her side, and evincing by every method 
his fond affection. The gratification of the deep attach- 


ment which she had so long sighed over, the renewal of 
early friendships, and the residence amid the bright 
scenes of her loved home, all combined to reanimate her 
- drooping energies. 

Lucy did not return to Philadelphia again with her 


uncle, for it was evident that the salubrity of the country 
climate best agreed with her delicate constitution, and 
before a year had passed, she took a permanent residence 
in her native village, where she now resides as the wife 
of him for whose love she had before secretly pined. 
But, alas! how many others, less happy, pine away 
from broken hearts, and are called the victims of con- 
sumption ? 


DEATH—A FRAGMENT. 
BY EDWARD G. SQUIER. 


Anp is this Death, that steals so quiet o’er, 

Like the soft radiance the pale moon sheds 

On Western waters, at the dewy eve? 

Can this be Death that whitens each blue vein, 
That stamps each Jineament with its marble seal, 
And chills the fount whence animation springs? 
Strange spirit Death! how calmly doth it move! 
Like the thin shadow o’er the glassy lake, 

It presseth with its spirit wing, and lo, 

How changed! Health’s rosy hue has passed away, 
The bright eyes closed, to dwell on mortal scenes 
No more! The mounting blood no longer sweeps 
Like autumn’s sunset gleams o’er that fair brow— 
For Death has set his rigid impress there, 

So cold, so chill, and yet so beautiful! 





THE EMIR’S DAUGHTER. 
BY MRS. MARY Y. SPENCER. 


“Sine again, Christian,” said the Emir’s daughter 
to the captive who knelt at her feet. 

“What shall Tsing?” asked the minstrel, starting 
from a reverie, and carelessly running his fingers over 
the instrument, giving utterance to a prelude of wild 
but exquisitely melodious tones, “Shall I sing of war, 
or love, or,” and his voice became suddenly sad, “ of 
captivity ?” 

The princess turned her large dark eye on the speaker 
and involuntarily sighed, for she felt how much that 
little word meant. «5; 

“ No—no, not of captivity—sing of some gayer theme 
—let—let it be of love,” she continued, and the blood 
mounted to her forehead as she spokes 

“There is but one song I remember of that kind,” 
replied the minstrel in a sad, but musieal voice, whose 
softened accents told how grateful he felt for the sym- 
pathy of the maiden—*there is but ome song of that 
kind I remember, and it is of my own far off home. 
Lady, I know not that I can sing it, for it fills my heart 
with tears when I think of it now ; but your wish is my 
law,” and again running his fingers over the instrument 
he evoked a strain of melody that might have been 
breathed from the stars. : 

The maiden leaned her fair face on her hand to listen; 
and, as she reclined thus, the minstrel thought he had 
never seen any thing so beautiful. Her brow was 
smooth as marble; her mouth and chin cut in the most 
exquisite proportions; while her long lashes drooping 
over her eyes gave them the depth of shaded water. If 
there was majesty in that face there was also grace: if 
the classic features made it for a moment seem stern, 
the kind smile and softened look of the eyes relieved you 
instantly from the feeling. And now, as she gazed on 
the minstrel, there was a dewy tenderness in those full, 
dark orbs which might have told volumes to him if he 
had noticed them closely, which, perhaps, he did. He 
raised his head and spoke, 

“The words are in my own language, but the music 
you can understand.” 

The princess nodded and he began. The song was 
mournful, and before the minstrel had finished he had 
drawn tears into the eyes of his listener merely by the 
touching pathos of his voice. A pause ensued. 

“Sir minstrel,” she said suddenly, “you pine for 
your country—do you not ?” 

“Can I forget the home ‘Where I was born, or the 
church-yard where my fathers sleep?” he answered 
sadly. Again there was a pause, and there seemed a 
struggle in the lady’s bosom. When she spoke there 
was deep emotion in her voice. 
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“And you would run the peril of reaching the 
Christian camp, if your escape hence was connived 
at?” 

. “ Dear lady, yes!” 


“You shall go. To-night there will be one at the 
$x “seaward postern—you are allowed the freedom of the 
 interior—the gate will be opened for you and a boat left 


at hand. And may the God you worship bless and pre- 
serve you,” and she turned away to hide her tears. 

A new light broke in om the minstrel. Could it be 
that he was beloved Was this the cause of the kind- 
ness with which he been treated? With a sudden 
hope he was about to fling himself at the feet of the 
princess, when one of her father’s eunuchs entered the 

s-forced to resume his instrument 
emotion. No further opportu- 
mistress occurred during the day ; 

toward evening in despair. 
imself of her offer to escape? If he 
love nothing could induce him to fly 
without her; but did she love him? 'T'hi» question the 
captive could mot answer. Harassed by doubts he saw 
the appointed hour arrive without having come to any 
conclusion: A new hope now arose. He would meet 
his mistress at the postern. Alas! there was no one 


BES there but a eunuch whom she had bribed, who was per- 


silent. ‘The minstrel was still in doubt when 

thts were seen in the garden advancing toward the 

postern. No time was to be lost. The eunuch pushed 

him into the boat, the crew of which instantly rowed off 

from the land, and the captive, yielding to fate, bade 
farewell forever to the Emir’s daughter. 

But he could not forget her. Even after arriving at 
the Christian camp and resuming his rank, (for all had 
thought him dead) his only thought was of the Sarcen 
beauty, and long he lingered in Palestine, when his 
interests should have called him home, hoping to hear 
of her. But despair at length took possession of him, 
and he returned sadly to Europe, where the fairest 
ladies of his own gay Provence strove in vain to win 
him by their smiles. 

Oh! had he known the agony with which the 
Emir’s daughter watched, from her tower, his departure 
—had he been told how, day by day, she sought to 
glean some intelligence of his safe arrival at the Chris- 
tian camp, he would have left his broad possessions at 
once, and found his way back to her, through a thousand 
perils, rather than she should consider him ungrateful. 
_ But little did he imagine the sacrifice she had made. 
“Since the first day she had seen the pale, but still noble- 
looking captive, she had ered to him her heart, 
and the offer of his freedom sprang from the heroic wish 
to see him happy even though at the sacrifice of his 
company. Had he spoken his love then, and she almost 
felt he would, few words would have induced her to 





sacrifice father, country and , to follow him; but he 
was silent, and she that her love was despised. 
Still her noble refused to take its revenge by in- 
pare hig, escape; but she watched his departure 

5 to'the last that he would communicate with her. 
sae en she could no more catch the shadowy figure 
of the receding boat, she flung herself n her cushions 
and wept as if her heart would break. From that day 
her attendants noticed that she grew paler and thinner; 
as if some secret malady was eating out her life. But 
none suspected the truth. 

In the proud castle of Limoges sat the owner, leaning 
his head with a dejected air on his hand. He was 
thinking of her who had set him free from his Moslem 
slavery, and when he recalled her beauty and gentleness, 
he felt as if it would be no sacrifice to surrender house 
and lands and knightly honors, to be again the captive 
minstrel at her feet, enjoying her smiles and sympathy, 
even though denied her love. 

“Tt is vain,” he said, “I can find no happiness here. 
Beauty has no charms for me. I will go again to Pales- 
tine, and never return until I see her.” He was about 
to summon his squire when that individual entered the 
room. 

«“ There is a page, my lord,” he said, “without, who 
wishes to see you on urgent business.” 

« Let him enter.” 

A youth, apparently of Italian origin, appeared and 
stood humbly at the door until the knight signed to him 
to advance. The page looked at the squire, whom his 
master, understanding the hint, ordered to leave the 
room. Then hastily advancing, the youth threw off 
his hat, and exposed to view a countenance of singularly 
feminine beauty, for one of his sex. 

“Henri! Henri!” said the page, and bursting into 
tears, fell at the knight’s feet. 

“My own—Zenora!” and the knight clasped her to 
his bosom; for it was the Emir’s daughter. 

“And how did you thread your way through such 
innumerable dangers?” asked the knight, using her 
own tongue, when, after weeping long on his bosom, 
she was somewhat composed. 

“I know not. Your God—for him I now serve— 
protected me. I fled, bearing with me a few jewels, 
determined to seek you out, and be your minstrel as 
you had been mine. I assumed this disguise, and 
knowing nothing of your language but your name and 
nation, found my way hither, where, for three months, 
I have wandered up and down repeating ‘Henri de 
Limoges.’ At length a jewel of some price induced a 
man to bring me hither; and now—now may I be your 
minstrel, any thing ?—only do not send me away.” 

“You shall be my own bride:” and so it was; and 
never in Languedoc was a more beautiful couple than 
the Count de Limoges and Tar Emtr’s Daventrr. 
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THE SON’SOWIFE. 


BY ELLEN ASHTO 


ey 

“I xnow we shan’t like her,” a 
decisively, putting her knitting needle in its” 
“her mother was queer, before her; and every body 
knows the Stapleton’s are an odd sett. A mechanic’s 
daughter too !” 

“But what have you against them?” asked the brother 
of the intended bridegroom, standing up against the whole 

. host, “is she ill-bred, or no housekeeper, or a dunce, or 

extravagant, or a woman of ill-regulated temper ?” 

“ Well, I don’t know, but I’ve heard she has nothing 
to boast of in the way of manners,” said Aunt Sarah. 

« And I don’t believe she’s a housekeeper—who ever 
knew one of your prodigies that was?” said another. 

“Then she is a prodigy,” said the brother; but the 
storm went on regardless of his remark. 

“She hasn’t common sense, in spite of her romance,” 
said one. 

“She’ll spend twice 'Tom’s income,” 
raising her voice. 

“She’s no doubt a scold, for what thin body isn’t?” 
said another, in a voice more shrill. 

“And as proud as Lucifer,” chimed in a sixth, in a 
yet higher key. 

«“ And Tom will get enough of love and Mary Staple- 


said another, 


ton before six months, if she’s the coquette I’ve heard,” 
said the last, with a shrill intonation, that rose over the 


din of the battle. Tom’s brother smiled, and to avoid 
-the tempest he could not allay, darted out of the room. 

Mary Stapleton lived in a country village, but min- 
gled little in its gossiping society, for there were but few 
there with whom she could have sympathy. When we 
say that she was good-looking, if not beautiful; of sin- 
gularly amiable disposition and gentle manners; well 
informed, graceful, accomplished, and of talents above 
mediocrity, we have told why she was loved by young 
Irvine, or, as his family familiarly called him, “our 
Tom,”’—the most desirable match in the village. His 
futher—who was now dead—had been a judge, and pos- 
sessing much property, had been looked up to by the 
neighborhood as the great man of the county. Most of 
the females of the family gave themselves airs in conse- 
quence, for, by a singular fatality, all the ghters of 
Judge Irvine partook rather of the mother’s vain and 
shallow character, than of the truly estimable disposition 
of the father—his strong common sense and liberal views 
having descended to his two sons, as if, these traits, to 
use his own expression, “ had been entailed on his heirs 
male.” The Stapleton’s were a family:of mechanics 
time out of mind, and therefore beneath the notice of 
the Irvine’s, so that when young Irvine began visiting 





the daughter, a hubbub ensued, the like of which had 
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not been known since Irvinville was built. But the 
young man had an obstinate habit of having his own 
way, and ali the sly inuendos of his sisters and aunts, 
and even oné or two direct attacks of his lady mother, 
failed to have any effect on him. He still visited M 

and at bnetie: announced his appre 
marriage with her. — ay? 


The conclave of aunts » bndiiters and other relatives, 
who always constitute a so committee of advice on 
such occasions, was seni Marry Mary Sta- 
pleton—the thing was pre’ ! To visit her was 
bad enough, but to make her his wife—why, the blood 
of the Irvine’s would cry out against it, and it was ques- 
tionable whether their knightly ancestors could there- 
after sleep quietly in their coffins, A grand sanhedrim 
was summoned, to which the offender’s brother was 
invited, and the result we have seen. No one thought 
of remonstrating with the young man, for all knew the 
determination which formed the m 
his character, and they were, therefore, 
themselves with finding fault with the intended bride ; 
and, since not one knew any thing of b this was no 
very difficult task. 

They were married. Now, as tat ‘tin prided 
herself on her politeness, she announced ‘that all the 
outward forms of civility must be bestowed on the bride, 


though none were required to pay any further ae 4 


or to throw any real warmth of manner into the 

sies with which they received Tom’s wife. The widow’s 
word was law, and accordingly the whole family went, 
in due form, to the wedding. it was very generally 
understood, however, that no one was to like the son’s 
wife if any decent reason to the contrary could be found 
in her looks, education, or deportment. 

A round of parties ensued, for the Irvine’s were deter- 
mined to outdo the Stapleton’s, and they resolved, there- 
fore, to give a nightly succession of what they called 
“crushers,” before the other side would have a chance 
to put in their claims. The wedding had been on 
Thursday, and on Monday the Irvine’s began, monopo- 
lizing every evening that week. Whenever the Staple- 
ton’s could be decently omitted, they were not invited ; 
but at Mrs, Irvine’s it was impossible not to have the 
bride’s parents and sisters. So, at Mrs. Irvine’s, a regular 
attack was to be made on the Stapleton’s, in order to 
expose their ignorance and ill-breeding. 

“A song from the bride,” said one, in the secret, as 
soon as the piano was opened. 

Now it was generally understood among the Irvine’s 


that the bride could not play, and the best performer of* 


their party was, on her declitfing, to astound the Staple- 
ton’s. But the bride ignorantly threw consternation 
among her enemies by quietly sitting down at the 
instrument, and performing in a style which set all 
competition at defiance. 
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“How beautiful !” was the involuntary exclamation | taken in, but I’ve found thafhe knew better than we 








extorted even from those who envied her most. 

“J had no idea she understood music, and so 
thoroughly,” said one. 
tee could she have learned it?” said another. 


see the Stapleton’s discom- 







h it a party at a sister of 
the late Judge Irvi was known that Mrs. Sey- 
mour had the only harp in the village, consequently it 
was impossible that the bride knew how to play on the 
instrument. We hall not attempt to paint the asto- 
nishment of the comspirations when she walked com- 
posedly to the ‘harp, and played a very difficult piece, 




















































accompanying it With her voice. An involuntary burst 
of delight ied the opinions of the company, the 
male portion of which, not being in the secret of the 
plot, did not h e to express approbation. 






 ._ & Where did 
‘of the Irvine’s. 
— #She 


ar sister learn the harp?” asked one 





‘© years in Philadelphia,” was the quiet 


evening during the week some new attempt 
> to unmask, as the conspirators said; the 
Bf breeding and accomplishments in the son’s 
fe; but each trial met with signal disappointment; 
and, at the end of the marriage festivities, even the 
heads of the plot were forced to confess that the bride 
_was a most accomplished lady, and that even hér family 
; were wonderfully well informed for the descendants of 
' mechanic’s. 
But prejudice is always stubborn. The little clique 
_ which determined to put down the son’s wife still in- 
sisted that she was extravagant, and that, however 
talented she might be, she needed that practical sense 
whieh is most valuable for the ordinary duties of life. 
Her demeanor in her new capacity of housewife was 
- keenly scrutinized, and the transactions at the son’s 
house became a daily subject of gossip at the elder Mrs. 
Irvine’s. But even envy and prejudice combined could 
find nothing to blame; and before many weeks the con- 
spirators began to grow heartily ashamed of themselves. 
“Well,” at length said Aunt Sarah to the elder Mrs. 
Irvine, “T do say that I never saw a neater house than 
 Mary’s is, and from what Tom says they make a little 
go a great ways. I’m beginning to think there’s some- 
thing in them Stapleton’s after all. I’m sure Cicely 
“here has improved wonderfully in her music since your 
daughter-in-law offered to%give her lessons.” 
Mrs. Irvine was silent for some time, but at length 
looked up from her work. 
“I don’t find any fault with her, and I can’t say I 
ever did. had my suspicions that Tom had been 
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what kind of a wife ] would make. You know I 
told you all, from first, that she was to be treated 
with due politeness as my daughter-in-law.” 
_ Notwith@tanding this full admission, it had been 
ong Before the mother-in-law could be brought to 
acknowledge her new daughter’s merits; but her preju- 
dices had at length given way before the sweetness and 
many virtues of her son’s wife. After this acknowledg- 
ment, it was. wonderful how quickly the rest of the 
family saw the worth of the young wife; and indeed, in 
the short space of a year from this time, she became the 
oracle, in all matters of taste especially, to the younger 
Irvine’s. 
The son never alluded to the subject in their presence 
but once, when he said, 
“And so, Aunt Sarah, you thought I was throwing 
myself away when I married; do you think so now ?” 
Aunt Sarah and the rest of the council looked down, 
and were silent, 

















THE EARLY CALLED. 
BY WILLIAM H. CRANSTON. 


I saw her in the Spring of life, 
With glossy auburn locks o’erbent— 
A peaceful, calm and winning smile 
Played round her face where’er she went; 
Of all that’s good, she was the best, 
Completed and perfected love— 
She filled my soul with holy zest, 
And led my wand’ring thoughts above. 


I saw her happy, bright and gay, 
Contented in this world of wo— 
I saw her passing, day by day, 
Through scenes of captivating show; 
The rose of youth was on her face, 
When last I took her gentle hand, 
The smile of health beamed forth with grace 
en last we greeted in this land. 


I saw her next, still, cold in death, 

The flush had left her chiselled cheek, 
Her warm, inspiring, cherished breath 
Had gone, and she could no more speak ; 

brilliant eyes were sightless now, 
it wave-like breast was calm and still, 
Her tuneful mouth, and lofty brow 
Reflected Death’s peculiar thrill. 


I sighed! and said, can this be death? 
So calmly bright—so sweetly fair— 
It must be so—this changing heath 
In life hath nothing half so rare. 
If she, in all her purity, 
But hardly gain the courts of love, 
Oh! how will our iniquity “ 
Appear when round the throne above! 
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